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Religious Art, on the Theory of the 
“ Inspired Workman.” 






architects, and indeed 
on most of the edu- 
cated classes of this 
country, which have 
so much tended to 
impair the long-esta- 
) blished prestige of a 
well. known Review, 
have been continued 
in an article which 
opens the October 
number of the British Quarterly Review, under 
the title of “‘ Religious Art.’ The appearance of 
such an article in any journal, except those that 
avowedly cater for the taste which mistakes total 
absence of delicacy for vigorous writing, is matter 
for surprise, as, although the chief injury done is 
to the credit of the periodical itself, the mishap 
tends to confuse and mislead the minds of those 
readers who are taken by surprise. 

A notion of the style of the article may be 
easily conveyed. “ At Windsor the new reredos, 
beautified with heavy gilding, parti-coloured 
marble, and cheap jewelry, looks as if especially 
designed for a casino, and the old tomb-house 
has been made to don the spangles of a pan- 
tomime.” ‘The pretty reredoses at Gloucester 
and at Worcester and Carlisle are . . . . costly 
exhibitions of mere baby-mindedness.” ‘In 
the public eye an altar with its reredos and 
impressive symbolism is allied with the insignia 
that conjurors and wizards use to impress their 
wondering spectators.” At St. Paul’s the “ altar. 
cloths are exhibitions of mere flunkeyism, which 
associate in strict propriety with hammer-cloths 
and shoulder-knots.” We cannot wonder, after 
this, to find that “the clergy evidently are be- 
wildered,” since “the great authoritative mission 
of the church of old was to proclaim the inevi- 
table alternative of a blessing and a curse; but 
now a curse is constantly associated with the 
blessing.” The curse seems, however, to revel 
alone in the pages we have cited. 

One clergyman, a man known and 
in literature and scholastic labours, who holds 
“that art has her ministry to fulfil in the reli. 
gious life of man,” is oracularly informed that 
though his “‘ knowledge is defective, the opinions 
erroneous, and the feeling not quite true, the 
willis evidently good.” It must be highly satis. 
factory to Professor Plumptre to obtain even 
such small mercies among “ clerics, respectful, 
for clergymen ridiculous.” Others of his cloth 
have less credit. “The whole assembly” of 
* connoisseurs and clerics, men of the profession, 
and of Parliament,” that were gathered together 
at the reopening of the Chapter-house at West- 


minster “was not in acnmen, or artistically, 
worth the wages of the Medizval carver that 
hewed out” the figures over the door “at 
workman’s rate of pay.” This indicates the 
belief of the writer. 

The chief virulence, however, of the pages 
under notice is concentrated on two very 
different pictures by Gustave Doré and Holman 
Hunt. Weare not about to assert that either 
of these pictares is beyond criticism, Quite the 
reverse. We are not amongst their great 
admirers. Very varied opinions are formed as to 
each. That each evinces extraordinary powers, 
that each has long occupied the anxious care of 
an earnest artist, who did not disbelieve in the 
religious character of art, and that each is dear 
to the memory ofa large number of enthusiastic 
and grateful admirers, there is nodoubt. Criti- 
cism of such works should be somewhat reticent. 
It should respect the feelings, and remember 
the honest labour, of men who have made 
for themselves great fame. It should respect 
the feelings of their friends and admirers. 
Nor should it omit to show what qualifi. 
cation a volunteer critic has to speak on the) 
subject, beyond the faculty of throwing mud with 
both hands. 

Of the object of this article, further than such 
as is common to incompetent persons afflicted 
with the cacoethes scribendi, it is difficult to form 
any distinct idea. Of general abuse there is 
abundance, but no light comes from behind the 
sulphurous smoke. Our old acquaintance, “the 
inspired workman,” comes to the fore, bat his 
form is as unreal, shadowy, and incongruous as 
ever. He is affronted at not being asked to 
meet “the connoisseurs and clerics, men of the 
profession and Parliament,” at the reopening of 
the Westminster Chapter-house. He is stated, 
on the assigned authority of the Pentateuch, to 
be “ wise-hearted, that is, a free imaginative 
workman.” Of his productions the “ unperverted 
influence is always good,” although at the same 
time he is yet in need of some one “to gain for 
him his ancient social dignity and mental free- 
dom,” and to restore him “to reasoning intelli- 
gence, to imaginative power, and to artistic self. 
control.” We feel that he is thus a being not 
of the present, bat of the future, and might 
possibly mitigate the enormity of the omission 
by the Dean of Westminster to invite art- 
workmen to the gathering above designated ; 
even if such had been the case, and we know it 
was not. 

Art, indeed, is a noun substantive to which so 
many adjectives are attached in the objurgations 
of the writer quoted, that it becomes something 
far more unintelligible than the most perplexed 
substantia of the schoolmen. First of all, “ Art 
is work. Labour is its foundation.” “ Art has 
no religious side,” although it ‘has undoubted 
influence on the mind,” and “ charms and glorifies 
the non-religious side of haman nature.” Further, 
“it seems that Mr. Hunt has fallen into the very 
common error of esteeming art to be didactic.” 
‘* Art can teach no lesson save that it cannot 
teach.” If we refer to the logical debates as to 


able freely to admit that there are persons whom 
art cannot teach. It would be more difficult to 


a| point out what could teach them. At the same 


time, “‘ Art is in its origin divine.” That being 
so, and it being also synonymous with work, we 
conclade that it is here regarded as the primeval 
curse,—under which man was to eat bis bread. 
Such is not the usual conception. But we must 
not quarrel with the sense in which a writer uses 
aterm he does not understand, so only that he 
states what he understands by it, and always 
keeps to the same sense of the word. Still, it 
passes our poor capacity to understand how any- 
thing that not only is so far from being religious, 
that it is thought a capital bit of satire to add 
to it the epithet religious in tarned commas, but 
that has not even a religious side, and that 
cannot teach, should yet by “its spirit” bring 
“the workman into apposition with the Almighty 
worker,” lead “men into glorious association, 
and to glorify the heavenly Creator.” 

We have, we hope, said enough. His own 
words are all that are requisite to give an idea 
of the taste and of the calibre of the writer. It 
would be loss of time to seek for any clear idea 
in such pages. A fierce spirit of hatred 
bursts in Jambent flame from the obscurity of 
the language, and darts angry tongues at any- 
thing within sight. “Clerics,”—that is to say, 
the ministers of religion,—“ padrones (an original 
plural) who farm the draughtsmen,”—that is to 
say, educated professional men; those who, fol- 
lowing, like women, the prevailing fashion, “ ac- 
cept all the trash that weak and wily cor- 
noisseurs and drawing-masters set before them’’ : 
that is, persons who wish to pay decent reve- 
rence to the house of God, and seek the best 
advice they can obtain for the purpose ; those 
who receive an impression “directly kin to the 
delight of gaping rustics at a fair”; that is, a)! 
persons who are impressed by “storied windows 
richly dight,” or by the tender and lofty emo. 
tions of some “ dim religious aisle”; the “silly 
sanctimonious multitude,’ who form “tho 
almost universal type”; our artists, charac- 
terised by “ promiscuous venality” ; “ the latest 
style of millinery by Millais, or of top-boots by 
Grant”; all come in for the same courteous 
and discriminating allusion. Nay, even the 
hope of the fature, “the artificer in each mate- 
rial,” when any idea of “the wsthetic side of 
culture and religion” is to be awakened, only 
cields us “the dradging work of artisans.” 

The inflaence of such a mode of covering paper 
with print is mischievous in various ways. First, 
it tends with much certitude to obviate the 
effect, or to prevent the expression, of any in- 
telligent criticiem of the men, the works, or even 
the schools of taste, so grossly outraged. We lose 
all sense of actual fault under the weight of 
the utterly disproportioned abuse. Secondly, it 
ignores, and tends, so far as it has any influence, 
utterly to destroy, that craftsman-like bond of 
fellowship which ties together the good and 
honest workman, with the chisel, the hammer, 
the trowel, or any other implement of manual 
skill, and the equally good and honest workman 





the quantification of the predicate, we shall be 
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connect the pioneer from the main body. It 
would ensure military success in acamp, by sup- 
pressing videttes and sentinels, as well as by 
tte alolition of olicerz. It recalls the story, at 
once grotesque and humiliating, of the civilian 
del- g: teswhointhe time of “theterror’” were sent 
to cor trol the military operation of those generals 
who, having received a military education, were 
suspected of being national traitors to the re- 
public. It spreacs broadcast the seeds of hate, 
euvy, mutual contempt; it denies the ancient 
tradit’‘ons of literature and of art; it has no 
gospel but the gospel of petroleum. 

How different the temper, how much more 
subdued the tone, of the great teachers, and the 
great critics, of our own or of any other civilised 
country, we need not say. How clear, and yet 
how subtle, the bond that links the student of 
the day to the master of his art in the past, 
those are happiest who best know. How much 
necessity exists for the spread of that culture 
which the ignorance that we condemn seeks to 
destroy, the culture of which the drawing-board 
is the A B C, is illustrated by the very fact that 
men of literary eminence sufficient to raise them 
to the editorial chair of serious periodicals can 
allow such productions as we have quoted to 
appear in their columns. 

The very transparent fallacy which underlies 
the whole series of attacks on professional edu- 
cation is the assumption that, because every 
true artist is a workman, therefore every 
workman is a true artist. 

Art, indeed, can be but very dimly apprehended 
by any one who speaks of it as labour, enduring 
as is the toil of the true artist. For art, in its 
essential nature, is the embodiment of the con- 
ceptions of the imagination. It is the outward 
and visible form given to the creations of the 
fancy. To restrict the use of the true art to 
the manipulation of the chisel, of the brush, er 
of the trowel, by the workman, inspired or 
uninspired, is to indicate an advanced stage in 
that backward course towards savage life which 
forms so strong an eddy in the current of our 
actual civilisation. The definition given by the 
great legislator of European thought of poetry 
and music as imitating, by instruments generi- 
cally different, different things, is not without 
its application to painting, to sculpture, and to 
architecture. In the last art, indeed, science 
has her share; and when scientific building is 
substituted for architectural building, we have 
engineering displacing architecture. By rever- 
sing the method of progress, by contemning study, 
by denouncing hierarchy in art and in educa- 
tion, by proposing that the individual whims of 
the several hands should dominate the studied 
design of the cultivated head, not only would 
architecture and engineering disappear, but con- 
tented squalor would replace them. There is no 
doubt that many powerful elements are at work, 
with a distinct tendency in this direction. When 
unchecked, they revel in the demolition of every 
noble monument, of every secular chapter of 
human history written by the builder. Improve. 
ment is always the cry ; but it is, in this instance, 
improvement down to the dull, low level of the 
primzeval savage. 

But in so far as architecture is a fine art rather 
than a science, she comes under the same general 
rules as those which regulate not only plastic 
and graphic, but rhythmical and vocal arts. The 
genius of the great architect is allied to that of 
the great sculptor, painter, composer, poet, and 
orator. It demands, for its full display, a double 
sustenance. It requires the presence both of the 
seed and of the watered soil. Men have not 
been wanting, since sophists plied their trade at 
Athens, who have endeavoured to attract noto- 
riety by shouting that one of the elements of 
successful genius was the element. Some have 
fancied that they made the discovery that man 
was altogether the creature of his surroundings. 
This heresy not only founded New Lanark, but 
is constantly producing, on paper, some whimsical 
and unhealthy Utopia. Others have given to 
such a phrase as Poeta nascitur non fit, a develop. 
ment never imagined by the cultured man from 
whom the quotation is taken. The carrying out 
of this error, unchecked, to the extreme, has 
resulted among races of our own Aryan blood in 
the establishment of caste. Such are the re. 
sults of attempting to sever what God has joined. 
We are as yet too far from possessing adequate 
statistical information to speak with great certi- 
tude as to the probability of the appearance of 
native and commanding genius in any particular 
— rod Prague. 4 or walk of life. But we do 

ow that, such an appearance bein nted 
the height to which that genius will sour will be 





' determined by the culture of its possessor, and | 


that from the very earliest hours of infancy. 
And we are aware that, apart from disturbing 
causes, all that we know of animal training, 
as well as all that we know of ancient and es- 
tablished pedigree, is in favour of the assump- 
tion that there is something of heredity in the 
intellectual, imaginative, moral, and practical 
faculties. It is natural that such should be the 
case. It isa doctrine that was so far taken for 
granted by those nations which of old raised 
monuments of a grandeur and a beauty never 
since attained, that crafts and callings were 
among them invariably hereditary. That any 
advantage, personal or national, has arisen from 
the abandonment of this ancient family pride, 
has yet to beshown. That certain disadvantages 
have resalted there is no doubt. But we only 
here refer to the subject as illustrating the mode 
in which the different elements of birth and of 
education have to be regarded in our search after 
excellence. 

Art, then, being the expression of the imagina- 
tion, will reflect the colours, as well as the forms, 
of the conceptions of genius. The imagination 
of a musician breathes melody and harmony,— 
it expresses itself by the art of music. The 
religious imagination broods over religious sub- 
jects, and the resulting art, whether in its 
character or in its object, will be a religious art. 
When the natural bent of the genius seeks to 
express its conceptions by the methods of archi- 
tecture, and when it is not towards the magni- 
ficent, the gay, the socially comfortable, or the 
pictorial, that the temper inclines, but towards 
the solemnity and the awe of religious worship, 
the natural language of that genius,—that is to 
say, its art,—will find expression in some such 
form as the lofty nave of St. Ouen, or the 
shadowy arches of Westminster. It is as absurd 
to say that such an expression of religious emo- 
tional sentiment is not religious art, as it 
is to say that mere imitation, or conventional 
manufacture, is entitled to that appellation. In 
the divine harmonies of the Messiah, or in the 
chants ascribed to seraphim and cherubim in 
the hymn of St. Ambrose, the wonderfal genius 
of Handel is vocal. It finds expression in its 
appropriate art. The rugged and stocm-vexed 
mind of Michelangelo found the vehicle of ex. 
pression in marble; that of Aschylas found it 
in language. Whatever be the material or the 
method of embodiment, it is the emotional 
temper, as well as the intellectual power of the 
artist, that is reflected by his art. Thus, to 
deny the propriety of such a phrase as religious 
art, when properly applied, is to show equal un- 
acquaintance with the genius of art, and with 
the true spirit of religion. 





DESIGNS FOR MONUMENTS. 


Ir is not long since we had to notice a 
volume of designs for sepulchral monuments 
emanating from Manchester, and we now 
have a volame of a very similar description 
from New York.* As in the former case, the 
designer appears to be also the publisher, but 
Mr. Franke, unlike the publisher of the English 
work referred to, places “architect” after his 
name, and we may therefore infer that he is only 
professionally concerned in the designs to which 
his name appears, and is not interested in a busi- 
ness way in the supply of monuments: at least, 
if we may argue from English custom. 

Mr. Franke’s designs occupy forty plates, 
photo-lithographed and sufficiently well executed, 
and are progressively arranged, proceeding from 
the simple headstone to the more elaborate and 
ambitious form of monument of an architectural 
character, and with the added expression de. 
rivable from sculptured figures. In regard to 
one point we see evidence of a marked improve. 
ment in sepulchral monuments as illustrated by 
this and similar publications, in the increased 
solidity and massiveness of their treatment. We 
seldom see the mere slice of headstone; nearly 
always some architectural form and some 
appearance of stability are imparted to it 
by a solid thickness of material, a more 
or less distinct and well-considered form, 
and a sufficiently massive base. The first head. 
stone in the book is a very good example of 
these merits, and as a simple unpretending 
memorial stone is very pleasing, and there are 
others of the same kind also good. Speaking 
generally, this tendency to weight and solidity 
of aspect is entirely in the right direction as 








* Designs for Monuments, by W. B. Franke, architect, 
New York, W. B, Franke ; London, Sampson Low & Co, 
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regards monumental design. Such a quality is, 
indeed, part of the essence of what is called 
“monumental” character, a word which has 
come to be used by critics to signify a certain 
quality in architectural design, independently of 
any “memorial” object. Bat we hold that a 
character of solemnity and immobility is that 
which is most suitable, on grounds of sentiment 
and feeling, to places of sepulchre. Certain new 
theories as to the disposal of the dead may, in 
the end, overturn a great many of our cherished 
associations and habits of thought in these 
matters, though that will not be so soon, perhaps, 
as some people think; and there are those, 
also, who are disposed to object to a prevalent 
aspect of melancholy and “gloom,” as they say, 
about monuments of this class. Gloom thers 
need not be; melancholy we think there must 
be, as long as human nature is what it is, in the 
contemplation of records of the departed ; ‘and 
we cannot think the feeling misplaced which 
would give to the structures of a “Campo 
Santo” an expression of calm and repose, un. 
broken by anything which would clash with the 
prevalent sentiment belonging to the place and 
its association. 

A collection of designs like this may be criti- 
cised from two points: in regard to architectural 
style, and to the sentiment and idea embodied. 
In regard to style, Mr. Franke seems to have no 
special predilections, and indalges impartially in 
Gothic and quasi-Greek styles, the qualifying 
adverb in regard to the latter having reference 
to a certain want of purity and refinement of 
detail, which, however, seems to be partly the 
result of an endeavour at massiveness, and is at 
any rate no serious drawback to any other merit 
the designs possess. His Gothic is of the rather 
coarse and pronounced square type prevalent in 
England for some little time past, and which 
seems to have crossed the Atlantic; though we 
find sins against good taste which few English 
architects would now commit. Among the best 
of the larger architectural designs is a Saracenic 
one (plate xxiv.), supposed to be to some Oriental 
resident, apparently ; the general treatment is 
good, but the octagonal pillar of granite which 
forms the centre block of the design, and up the 
angles of which are carried the shafts which 
support the canopy, is too heavy in appearance 
for its surroundings; the surface should have 
been relieved a little by ornament. It is not 
much use attempting to combine the monumental 
character with the graceful ; one or other should 
be aimed at; the two neutralise each other when 
attempted in combination. The Gothio design 
on plate xxii. is very bad,—the Batty Langley 
type revived. One can hardly understand the 
same designer doing this attenuated thing, who 
shows in other pages such a decided preference 
for solidity of style. Indeed, the comparison of 
this with the canopied Gothic tomb on plate xxxi., 
which is far superior, and utterly different in 
style, suggests the idea that the book has been 
the result of a good deal of copying of different 
manners in architecture, rather than of original 
invention or taste. There is some originality in 
the small drawings on plate xxxiv., in particular 
in the “ military monument” in the form of a 
small built-up pyramid, with gabled doors on 
each face, and a cross at the apex. 

As to the ecntiment embodied in the monu. 
ments represented here, we fear much cannot be 
said. The Americans have got rather a reputa- 
tion lately, rightly or wrongly, for a kind of 
special tendency towards the elaboration of 
monumental verses and inscriptions in which 
vulgarity of expression and ‘‘ gush” of sentiment 
combine to produce a result decidedly “ racy of 
the soil,” at least if we may believe some of the 
things we have seen quoted as specimens from 
American newspapers. At any rate, the motif 
of a good many of Mr. Franke’s designs rather 
unfortunately reminds us of some of these efforts 
in memorial literature. Our old friend the broken 
column is in great force, but is generally made 
the desk or stand for a neat scroll placed in a 
graceful curve on the top of it, recording the 
name, &c., of the deceased. In one case the 
broken stump of the column is decorously hidden 
and draped with thestars and stripes. Asimple 
head-stone, rather in the form of a desk, with a 
sloping top in scroll form for the inscription, is 
unobjectionable as a “notion.” So is the head. 
stone to a lientenant of cavalry, with a sculp- 
tured sword, sheathed, carved in relief across 
the inscription ; though we would have preferred 
@ more typical and less realistic sword. Bat the 
idea of the incongruity of things ancient and 
modern, classical and American, does not seem 





to strike the American mind. We have an 
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ambitious Greek monument with an obelisk at 
the top, and the word “ BROWN” in conspicuous 
letters in the centre. There is nothing in a name, 
of course, but somehow the associations do seem 


to clash. The best monuments in Mr. Franke’s | perati 


plates, in regard to architectural style and monu- 
mental (in the sense of “ durable "y appearance, 
are those in the sarcop form; but these 
are not really suitable, because this is a form of 
monument in which the sarcophagus is supposed 
actually to contain the remains of the deceased, 
which of course is not the case here; and when 
regarded merely as inscription stones they are 
Fg unmeaning, and absurdly large and bulky 

or the purpose. In the more ambitious sculp. 
tured monuments the element of gush comes ont. 
In one a full-size figure is carved kneeling side- 
waysonthesteps and praying; in another, a female 
figure leans over the top of the headstone and 
scatters flowers, which are carved as having fallen 
on the tomb below. These may be regarded by 
some as pretty fancies ; to our thinking they are 
obtrusive and out of place. In contemplating a 
tomb, the spectator or the mourner is himself 
the figure, and does not require a second stone 
figure to represent his grief or interest. The one 
which pleases us most among the more important 
designs, and which is really in completely good 
taste, is that on plate xxxii., a Greek design in a 
pure and good style, with a bas-relief of a female 
figure, in an attitude of mournful contemplation. 
In such a case the bas-relief of course merely 
strikes one as part of the monument, not as an 
obtrusive presence apart from it. The name on 
the pedestal of this quiet and melancholy monu- 
ment is that of “ Vanderbilt,’—we presume all 
the names given on the drawings are imaginary, 
but this one gives us one more instance of the 
strange jumble of the most opposite associations 
of — and things in which American life is 
80 r e. 








SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS. 


On the 30th of October, 1850, the Right Hon. 
W. E. Forster attended a great educational con. 
ference at Manchester, and was enrolled upon the 
general committee of an association consisting 
of about 300 influential gentlemen resident in 
all parts of the United Kingdom. Among mem. 
bers of the committee, deceased or surviving, 
may be noticed the following then members 
of the House of Commons :—Sir T. Birch, Jos. 
Brotherton, Wm. Brown, Richard Cobden, 
Sharman Crawford, Wm. Ewart, W. J. Fox, 
Right Hon. T. Milner Gibson, Rich. Harris, 
Alex. Henry, Joseph Hume, Wm. Scholefield, 
Colonel Thompson, and Sir Joshua Walmsley. 
Among others were:—Lord Lawrence, Bacup, 
John (now Sir John) Hawkshaw, Professor 
Hodgson (now of Edinburgh), Recorder Pope, 
Q.C., Mark Philips, R. N. Philips, W. R. Callen- 
der, Peter Rylands, Jacob Bright, Samuel Smiles, 
George Dawson, Mr. W. BE. Forster, &c. The 





















the clergyman, the teachers in the counting- 
house, the workshop, and other teachers after 





In one vitally important matter (to which little 
or no attention has been given as yet, and which 
the London School Board and the school boards 
thronghout the country will be called upon im. 
ively to deal with ere long) the scheme of 
the Act of 1870 is radically defective, and inferior 


in its provisions as compared with the plan of 


the Association with which Mr. Forster became 


connected in 1850. The Act makes no provision 


whatever for the establishment of normal schools 


or training colleges for teachers. The Associa- 


tion referred to provided, as an essential part of 
its plan, that united school boards should “ esta- 
blish and support normai schools for the training 
of teachers; should have power to engage and 
dismiss teachers, to decide on the course of 
instruction to be pursued, and on all matters 
relating to the management of the normal 
schools.” Should have “ power to draw from 
the townships, parishes, and school unions, in 
proportion to their population, the sums neces- 





structor. The school term may thus be abridged 
in time, without detriment to the scholar, and 
to the saving of school.pence and public money, 
or the course may be liberally enlarged in scope. 

The anomalous relations between the supply 
of teachers and the demand for their services, 
and justice to pupil-teachers, demand the esta- 
blishment of as many normal schools as are 
necessary to accommodate the pupil-teachers 
who have served their apprenticeships who 
desire admission to such schools, and have passed 
such examinations as shall give them an inde- 
feasible title to admission. 

Much has been said and written of late years 
as to the desirability of elevating the status of 
the teacher, but the means employed to do so 
are neither sufficient nor consistent. That 
teachers are much wanted, and that the supply 
falls far short of the demand, is sufficiently evi- 
dent from the advertisements under the heading 
of “teachers wanted” that are constantly ap- 

ing in the educational papers. One of these, 


sary for the erection of buildings for the normal | pearing 


schools. The current expenses to be defrayed 


by the pupils, or by the townships, parishes, or 


school unions, for whom the pupils are in train- 
ing.” A precise definition of the powers of 
normal school governing boards, or discussion as 
t> the constitution of such boards, may be 
dispensed with at present, but the necessity of 
providing such schools cannot be too strongly 
insisted upon. Without an adequate supply of 
competent teachers, the cost of building and sup- 


porting schools will prove comparatively barren 


of educational results. The supply of properly 
qualified teachers for the schools already in 
existence is even now notoriously inadequate, as 
are also the complete means for increasing the 
supply ; how much more inadequate must both 
be when the London School Board system, and 
the Board schemes throughout the country, are 
fully developed ? 


It can scarcely be supposed that the establish- 


ment of normal schools was not in Mr. Forster’s 
mind when he framed his Bill. He had possibly 
the fear of the economists before his eyes, and 
doubtless the additional Act or Acts that may 
be necessary for the establishment of such train- 
ing schools, and the cost of maintaining them, 
will cause an outcry, but common-sense policy 
and justice demand that the provision be made. 
Surely if it be considered necessary to fitness for 
following the learned professions, to pursuit of 
the sciences, to practice of the arts, that the 
entrants upon such vocations should be specially 
trained for’ them, how much more so that the 
school-master should be specially equipped for 
his work, one of the most important of the pro- 
fessions, the highest of sciences, and the first of 
arts. 


« *Tis education forms the common mind : 
Just as the twig is bent the tree's inclined,” 


Education is the work of the whole life; but 
















published a few days since, contained advertise- 
ments announcing about 250 vacancies for fully- 
certificated headmastersand mistresses, assistant- 
masters and mistresses, and for transfer and 
ex-pupil teachers; the emoluments offered 
being in a majority of cases fairly liberal; in 
several instances 70/. to 851. per annum, with 
share of the Government grant and of the 
school-pence, also houses and gardens, and coal. 
With the masters and mistresses already 
certificated we are not herein concerned, but 
with the obstructions in the way of ex-pupil 
teachers obtaining certificates. When young 
persons of either sex commence to learn some 
business or trade, they devote to it several years 
of the most vigorous time of their lives, acquir- 
ing experience and skill that are to be as a 
stock-in-trade to them in after-life. They have 
no reason to fear,—say a young woman in a 
telegraph or insurance office, or in a millinery or 
pastry-cook’s establishment; or a young man 
after serving his time as a warehouseman, a 
mechanic, or aught else,—that they are to be 
barred from progress by anything extraneous to 
themselves, other than what is unforeseen or ac- 
cidental. With pupil-teachers the matter is very 
different. Many of them that enter upon their 
apprenticeships with the intention of following 
teaching as a permanent profession may, unless 
adequate provision of training colleges be made, 
find themselves debarred in their career, and 
their position in their profession degraded, not 
elevated. To be “ fully certificated” it is a sine 
qué non that they pass through a training 
college, and obtain a certificate of a class accord- 
ing to their merits in examination, after going 
through the curriculam. The accommodation 
in existing training colleges has hitherto been 
taxed to nearly its limits. The transfer of some 
efficient denominational and volantary schools 
to school boards may have diminished the 
demands upon their space to some extent, but 


the day-school is done with, operate upon the/| their being for the greater part denominational 
already bent twig, and the schoolmaster, with | will detract from their availability as training 
the home teachers, must always have most to/| colleges for pupil-teachers that have served their 
do in bending it. A youth with average aptitude | time and passed their examinations in board 
to learn and to teach makes great progress in| schools. For the limited number of vacancies 
his own education, and acquires considerable | they may have, and these only available for the 
ability in the art of teaching in the course of a| adherents of the respective denominations, we 
the occasion were expressions of his great satis-| five years’ apprenticeship as a pupil teacher;| have heard that a rule of admission has been 
faction with theleading part taken by Mr.Cobden, | but as schools are now conducted, the head-| already laiddown. Candidates for admission are 
and that in the West Riding they had “put an/| teachers have their own classes to attend to, and | placed upon a list according to an order of merit. 


declared object of the association inaugurated at 
the conference was to promote ‘the establish- 
ment, by law, in England and Wales, of a general 

stem of secular instruction, to be maintained 
by local rates, and under the management of 
local authorities, specially elected by the rate- 
payers.” Among Mr. Forster’s utterances on 
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extinguisher on the will-o’.the-wisp notion of 
hap-hazard education.” He (Mr. Forster) stated 
that “he should be happy to give his help to 
this cause, and promote it as far as he could.” 
Since that time, Mr. Forster has attained place 
and power, and has employed them in the 
honourable redemption of his pledge. 

The Elementary Education Act of 1870, of 
which the right hon. gentleman may be con- 
sidered the legislative parent, provides some- 
thing more than the system of “secular” 
instruction demanded a quarter of a century 
ago. A London School Board inspector, who 
has 110 schools under his charge, reports, con- 
cerning Bible instruction, that extended obser- 
vation has strengthened his opinion that it is 
“as thoroughly and reverentially imparted in 
Board as in voluntary schools.” The actual 
working of Mr. Forster’s Act of 1870 demon- 
etrates that the “religious difficulty” excited 
much somewhat misapplied zeal, and groundless 
fears. The Board inspector just referred to 
states that out of 60,000 children registered, 
only 28 have been withdrawn from religious 
instroction under the powers of the 74th section 
of the Act. Of the 28 children so withdrawn, 
17 are children of Hebrew parents. 


the pupil-teacher is necessarily left a good deal 
to himself in forming his methods and acquiring 
the art of teaching. The engagements of the 


school admit of few opportunities for his watching 


the processes of teachers more capable than 
himself, and acquiring from them a knowledge 
of the principles upon which education should be 
based, and of the art and practice of educating 
others. In the properly-conducted training- 
college, among his special duties would be to 
watch and note the conducting of classes by 
some of the most highly-qualified professors of 
the art of teaching ; to add to his own stock of 
useful knowledge, and to his aptitude for its 
ready and skilful communication; to cultivate 
method, temper, activity, kindness, firmness, and 
the other qualities with which a teacher should 
be endowed ; and to go forth to his work fitted 
for bis high functions, and to exercise, it may 
be, more important influence for good upon the 
inhabitants of an entire parish than any other 
individual in it, An important economical con- 
sideration arising out of this question is, that 
the school course may be shortened, inasmuch as 
an efficient teacher will impart a given amount 
of instruction to a child in half the time in 
which it can be done by an incompetent in- 


There may be 150 applicants, all of whom have 
passed their examinations as pupil.teachers, 
but there may be only twenty vacancies in the 
college. The first twenty on the list are ad- 
mitted, and the remaining 130 are to be left to 
seek such employment as they can find as wn. 
certificated assistant masters or mistresses, or 
abandoning their profession, obtain such situa- 
tions as may be open to them in the commercial 
or industrial worlds. But, besides, touching the 
present inadequacy of accommodation in training 
colleges for pupil-teachers who are eligible for 
admission to them, the magnitude of the opera- 
tions of the school boards in the large centres of 
population shows conclusively that in the not 
distant future, unless such colleges are provided, 
and within a limited time, the school-board 
system must become dislocated or even break 
down. The London School Board had, at mid- 
summer last, 199 schools under its charge, em- 
bracing 436 departments of boys’, girls’, infante’, 
and mixed schools. The total accommodation in 
these schools was for 112,901 scholars; number 
on the rolls, 115,414; highest attendance, 
103,210; average attendance, 88,749, or 76°9 per 
cent. of the number on the rolls. The teaching 
staff of these schools embraced then, —419 
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masters and assistant-masters, 692 mistresses 
and assistant - mistresses; 397 male, and 906 
female pupil.teachers ; and 122 candidate male 
pupil.teachors, with 298 female candidates ;— 
that is, 1,723 young people employed as pupil- 

, & large p ion of whom will one day 
ask for, and be entitled to, admission to training 
colleges. The salaries of the masters and mis- 
tresses and their assistants, exclusive of pupil 
teachers, amount in the aggregate to 93,7131. 103., 
and range in their separate amounts from 40. to 
2001. per annum, exclusive, in the case of masters 
and mistresses, of share in the Government 
grants and payment for the instruction of pupil- 
teachers. The prevailing amounts of salaries 
paid to masters, exclusive of allowances, are 
1001., 1101., 1201., 1501, 1701., and 2001. per 
annum ; to mistresses, 85!. to 1001. Theincrease 
in the attendance of scholars is satisfactory : from 
the spring cf 1871 to Christmas, 1874, the in- 
creased average attendance at efficient schools 
was 100,000, or 58 per cent. upon the former at- 
tendance. Of these it is computed that 60,000 
should stand to the credit of board schools, and 
40,000 to that of volantary schools, the gain to 
the former being from their having opened 
schools in districts where schools did not before 
exist, or where the accommodation was insuffi- 
cient; or in districts where existing schools 
are inefficient. Last quarter there was an in- 
crease of twenty-two masters and thirty 
mistresses and assistants; and of six male 
and ninety female pupil- teachers, but 
there was a decrease in pupil - teacher 
candidates of 23 boys and 77 girls. The need 
for increased teaching power is pressed by a 
namber of the inspectors in suck notes as, “all 
departments overcrowded, additional teaching 
power required,” “staff not efficient, a good 
assistant required,” “a thoroughly good pupil- 
teacher required,” ‘school full, staff inade- 
quate”; in several instances inspectors insist 
strongly that the best teacher on the staff 
should be placed in charge of Standard I., or 
lowest class. One of the Board inspectors com- 
plains, in his general report, that the younger 
pupil-teachers and candidates, nearly half of the 
whole number of 1,359 teachers in his district, 
are almost worthless. He urges the need for 
more teaching power, and laments the misfortune 
that the demacd for pupil-teachers so much 
exceeds the supply. “It is desirable,” he adds, 
“that a better class of youth should be attracted 
to the profession, otherwise, as the senior pupil- 
teachers’ terms of service expire, there will be 
no alternative but to fill the vacancies with 
assistant teachers.” The Manchester Education. 
ists are impressed with the same facts, and have 
formed a society for the express purpose of 
raising fands for exhibitions, and other induce- 
ments to attract the “better class of youth.” 
The London School Board have 71 pupil-teachers 
in the last year of their term; next year, 177 
will have done their fifth year; and in the year 
following 346 more. What is to be done with 
such of those as demand, and are entitled to, 
admission to training colleges? To encourage 
a better class of youth to enter into the pro- 
feesion, and not to provide them with means of 
prosecuting it to its legitimate issue, is to 

** Palter with them in a double sense, 


To keep the word of promise to the ear, 
And break it to the hope.” 


Unless an adequate provision be made soon of 
efficient and accessible normal schools, the dearth 
in the supply of fully-certificated masters and 
mistresses, and of a better clases of pupil-teachers, 
is likely to be much greater than it is even 
now. 








THE PROFESSIONAL “HOUSEBREAKER.” 


Or late years a building industry has deve- 
loped itself, principally in London, and the 
calling is extending yearly. The “housebreaker” 
in the building world, we need hardly say, is 
quite a different personage from the burglar de 
facto, though there are some people who are not 
at all satisfied that the former is a much more 
honourable profession than the latter. Some 
allowance, however, must be made for people 
who give expression to their feelings while 
smarting under a wrong, or a supposed wrong. 
The professional housebreaker, like a man of any 
other calling, may or may not be an honest man, 
and no reason exists that he should necesearily 
belong to the knavish class, notwithstanding 
his many temptations to “ make hay while the 
‘sun shines.” Unlike the burglar, the profes. 
‘sional housebreaker does not break into houses : 





he rather breaks them down, or breaks them 
up, per agreement. The follower of this new 
industry generally unites two other branches or 
callings with his leading profession ; so, in fact, 
his profession is a tripartite one. Already in 
London his showboard may be seen towering 
high above houses, peering over the back roofs 
on chimney-tops in semi-suburban quarters, and 
displayiog in legible Brobdingnagian letters to the 
passer-by in front streets, the following unmis- 
takable announcement :—“ Contractor, Carman, 
and Housebreaker.”’ In some instances these 
words are transposed according to the celebrity 
attained by the professor in any one branch of 
his business. The professional housebreaker, 
besides being a general carman and contractor, 
belongs to the speculative class of builders deno. 
minated “ Jerries,” and his dealings are often 
varied and extensive in connexion with local 
boards and vestries. He is not above taking 
a dust contract, and he is ever ready to 
enter upon a sand, gravel, or shingle 
contract,as his building speculations on his 
own account supply him at once with a 
sand quarry, and a “shoot,” where parish and 
other débris may be “shot” in an inexpensive 
maaner, but with the highest profit to himeelf. 
Nothing is too hot or too heavy for a break-up 
or removal at the hands of the professional house- 
breaker. His acquaintance is courted by Jew 
and Gentile, the broker of Petticoat-lane and the 
virtuoso of Wardour-street. Collectors of Roman 
tiles and pavements, all are after his heels every 
other week, and other collectors of the antique 
in marble, marble chimneypieces, and carved 
woodwork of the reign of Elizabeth, the good 
Queen Anne, and the first George, Numismatists 
look up the professional housebreaker pretty often 
as sharply, and he can seldom begin a new job 
of breaking-down and breaking-up without their 
knowledge, for panelling and brick walls and 
removed skirtings and flooring-boards in old 
houses are always supposed to reveal treasures, 
The professional housebreaker himse!f is an 
active-minded and supple-limbed personage, and 
he hunts up his patrons with a keen scent. He 
is well acquainted with auctioneers, house 
agents, valuers, trustees, and other officials or 
guardians having to do with house property. 
The honsebreaker is generally one of the first 
persons who get an inkling that such-and-such 
a house, or number of houses, are condemned, or 
are about to be pulled down to make way fora 
public improvement, or an improvement deter- 
mined upon by a proprietor or trustees. The 
professional housebreaker is a large employer 
of labour at times, and those of his workmen 
engaged in house-breaking vocations are men 
who have acquired taste and skill in the pur. 
suit of their calling. Among these workmen 
will be found handy building labourers and 
ordinary labourers, and the skilful and handy 
housebreakers, though their employment is 
dusty and dirty and often dangerous, earn 

wages, a pay often equal to skilled 
mechanics, and sometimes higher, according 
to the extent and nature of their work. Some 
house-breaking work is of course of a most 
common-place description, requiring little care, 
and acres of it, if needed, could be tumbled with. 
out destroying anything of much value. House. 
breaking in the City requires caution and skill, 
for slates must not be let fly out in the streets, 
or front walle be let down in broadside. Neither 
must clouds of dust be let escape to annoy or 
destroy the sight or clothes of the travelling or 
on-looking public. The professional builder who 
takes down houses with his ordinary gang of 
labourers, assisted of course by carpenters, 
joiners, and bricklayers, where needed, mostly 
does his work of housebreaking quietly and 
systematically, but the professional housebreaker 
has rough and ready methods of his own which 
are not always free from danger. Ifthe house to 
be pulled down happen to be a detached mansion, 
and if there be good space in front or rear and 
little public traffic near, the housebreaker’s 
workmen, once the roof is off, will make quick 
work with the walls. The wa'ling will often go 
down in sections instead of brick by brick. If 
the mansion, however, is a good one and contains 
old and curious work that will find a market, or 
if the joinery and timber are good and can be 
worked in with advantage in new buildings or 
alterations, the professional housebreaker is more 
cautious. Ifthe house is a poor one, the doors, 
sashes, stone cills, lintels, and bricks receive the 
most attention, for these with the roof timber 
and the joistings can be sold at their value, if not 





otherwise worked in on the jobs of the house- 
breaker. The old broken or rotten timber is 


[= 


generally sold to the firewood cutters and dealers, 
who are always on the look out for a cheap job 
lot, and the rubbish of old plaster or mortar is 
either kept for filling purposes or sold to others 
for the same ends, There is always a ready 
market in the trade for half or broken bricks, and 
in fact for all sorts of building rubbish to boot in 
these days of road-making, concrete bottoms, 
and “ shoot ”-formed foundations. 

The professional housebreaker does not care 
much for the mere contract of taking down a 
house ; he prefers to offer a lump sum for the 
doomed house as it stands, all materia! incladed. 
The lead on good old houses is generally heavy 
and valuable ; so are massive marble chimney. 
pieces in the old style; and so are also 
wooden chimney-pieces displaying carved wood- 
work, fruit or foliage. If a good chimney-piece, 
or other carved work in panellings and libraries 
in old mansions have no authenticated history, 
Grinling Gibbons is likely to be credited with the 
workmanship by the happy purchaser or broker 
who speculates tosell. The scroll-work of massive 
old oak staircases, and their twisted balusters, 
find ready purchasers, and so do otber old oak 
panelling and woodwork. These are purchased 
by the dealers in or the manufactarers of antique 
furniture, and it matters not whether the wood 
be worm-eaten or not, for this enhances its value 
in the eyes of the antique furniture dealer. The 
older, the more ancient and more valuable, and 
so well are specimens of this furniture manufac- 
ture doctored up in French and English, that 
many are deceived into believing that they are 
purchasers of veritable pieces of the age and style 
of Elizabeth or Louis Quatorze, and even earlier 
French and English periods. In time the pro. 
fessional housebreaker will be educated up to the 
standard of discriminating between works of 
art and high handicraft, for constant contact with 
the antique or relic hunters is ripening his facul-- 
ties, and enabling him to drive better bargaing. 
The results will be that the farniture-dealer and 
curiosity-man will have to charge higher prices 
to my lord and lady, and other wealthy customers. 
The professional housebreaker always likes to 
secure the breaking up of an old City-house, a 
mansion of the era of Queen Anne, or one built in 
the reign of one of the firstthree Georges. Hedoes 
not care much for the commonplace houses of 
Queen Victoria’s reign, unless they are of a 
massive and well.finished character. 

There are professional master housebreakers 
in London at present with several thousand 
pounds, and large house properties, who began 
their career a few years ago as owners of 
a horse and cart, and who in their first con- 
tracts in one or other branches of their now 
tripartite profession, had to hire the horses and 
carts of other carmen contractors. Some of 
them, to the writer’s knowledge, have been 
large speculative builders, and have built largely 
in suburban districts, but the houses they built 
were sold as fast as they could find purchasers, 
for they were shrewd enough to know that the 
keeping of such house property in their own 
hands would entail a dead loss for yearly repairs. 
An old Queen Anne mansion that stands on its 
own ground in a suburban district near London, 
with out-offices, green-houses, and conserva- 
tories, large garden, good boundary walls, 
good entrance gates, massive ironwork, orna- 
mental piers, sculptured urns, or other varied 
stone and iron ornamentation, is the class of house 
that gives joy to the professional housebreaker. 
The breaking up of such a house and clearing it 
away bring large profits. If the site is to be 
prepared for the erection of a number 
of new modern structures, the housebreaker 
is likely to have a more profitable job, as 
he generally goes in for the excavations, 
and these bring him sand and shingle, which 
he can cart away to his own yard. If the houses 
to be erected on the site are only of a cheap 
speculative kind, the housebreaker may be so for- 
tunate as to secure the contract for their erection. 
If so, he can use his sand and a portion of his 
other materials on the spot. If the houses, how- 
ever, are to be of a superior class, and an archi- 
tect is moving in the matter, a recognised: 
builder will appear generally on the scene as 
soon as the housebreaker has carted his materials. 
away, and levelled the ground. 

It may be asked, Why has such a profession 
been developed as that we have described, or 
why in general are not regular legitimate 
builders employed to take down houses? To 
answer this query would lead us into a digres- 
sion upon the tendencies of the age, and the 





organisation of labour, which is not onr object. 
We took up the pen for the purpose of i 
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the professional housebreaker, hitherto, as far 
as we are aware, & nondescript in London 








“DOMESTIC APPLIANCES.” 


Tu second lecture delivered in the Dome, in 
connexion with the late Sanitary and Educational 
Exhibition in Brighton, was given by Mrs. 
Awelia Lewis, and had for its subject ‘‘ Domestic 
Suradip. ond wel, bal Sak iptepiet eo gut 

aently and well, but wi t 
sense, a succeeded, as Sho tod dae in ah set 
of the departments, in obtaining the considera- 
tions of those who heard her. After reviewing a 
number of the exhibited appliances connected 
with the preparation of food, including an 
arrangement of her own, known as“‘the People’s 
Stove and Cooking Utensils,” the lecturer thus 
concluded :—I have said enough to show that our 
exhibition has a value in the machinery of 
preparing food, in addition to other valuable 
e#anitary appliances that will be noticed by others. 
Let me, then, most earnestly place before you 
.the importance of attending to such questions. 
We complain in cur lives of a great many evils 
that could be prevented were we to learn the 
science of life, and good food is so great an item 
of this that we cannot undervalue it. Half your 
crime comes from drunkenness ; I say that good 
nourishing meals do away with it; half the 
unhappicess in families is derived from the fact 
that the wife does not know how to manage her 
house; and lastly, disease, sickness, and bad 
health can be greatly alleviated by a proper diet. 
This body of ours is not the vile thing we often 
talk of; it is finely, I may say divinely constructed 
mechanism, the highest this globe contains, full 
of such beautifal principles that we need only 
study it to have a new view opened to us, to see 
that being possessors of it, we have something 
to do to carry out God’s instructions, not in 
debasing it by vice, profligacy, drunkenness, 
and laziness, but by exerting all its powers, and 
studying well to give it its proper nourishment 
so as to keep all its proportions in good measure, 
to carry out fully its capabilities so as to let it 


‘become more harmonious every day, and to let 


it finally pass away, not in agonies and disease, 
but with a smile on our lips, going to meet a 
better light. That is my view of the food ques- 
tion, and, if I have but strength, I mean to 
begin with this meeting at Brighton to carry my 
views wherever I am in connexion with my own 
appliances, and to make all women, high and 
low, that I can meet with, understand that food 
preparation is a science and an art that ought to 
be cultivated not in a dirty kitchen, but in a 
cleanly apartment, and freed from the low 
position it has taken. 








NEW BUILDINGS IN CAREY-STREET FOR 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION, 


Tue Serle-street and Cook’s-court Improve- 
ment Company have just commenced the erection 
of a large block of new buildings in Carey-street, 
opposite the new Law Courts, which are intended 
to be called “ Court Chambers,” and built chiefly 
for the accommodation of members of the bar 
and the lower branch of the legal profession. 
The new buildings will involve a very large 
expenditure. For the purposes of the under. 
taking the company obtained an Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1872, empowering them to raise a capital 
-of 300,0001., and to purchase a block of property 
covering an area of more than an acre of ground. 
The block in question is bounded by Carey-street 
on the south and west, Serle.street on the east, 
and Portugal-street on the north, with the open 
area of Cooke’s-court in the centre. When pur- 
chased by the company under their compulsory 
powers the block contained fifty-six houses, the 
materials of which have been sold, and the eite 
cleared, and the excavations for the foundations 
-of the intended new buildings are now in pro- 
gress by Mr. William Jay, of Pembroke-wharf, 
Caledonian-road. Messrs, Perry & Co., of Strat- 
ford, are the contractors for the building, the 
designs for which have been furnished by Mr. 
Waterhouse. 

The materials used in the several elevations 
‘will consist of Portland stone, with polished 
granite introduced for ornamentation. They 
will be erected round four sides of a square, and 
‘be approached by an entrance archway, with 
porters’ lodge, at the angle of Serle-street and 
‘Carey-street. The several frontages of the build- 
ing will be generally uniform, but the chie! 
elevation, and the one showing to the greatest 


advantage, will be that in Carey-street, imme- 
diately overlooking the Law Courts. This frontage 
will be about 134 ft. in length, and will contain, 
in addition to the basement and ground floor, 
three stories, surmounted by a cornice. Above 
the cornice are ornamental dormers, between 
four lofty pediments or gables, the entire height 
of the frontage to the iron cresting of a high- 
pitched roof being upwards of 80 ft. Each floor 
contains a range of twenty-two windows, those 
on the first and second floors being circular- 
headed. A range of ornamental chimney-shafts 
rises considerably above the ridge of the roof. 
The archway entrance at the junction of Serle- 
street and Carey-street is the most prominent 
architectural feature in the entire structure. It 
is about 30 ft. in width, and flanked on either 
side with angalar piers carried up to a line with 
the cornice, and surmounted by turrets. The 
entrance itself consists of a spacious archway, 
above which are three oriel windows, richly 
moulded and carved. The window over the 
archway, and on a line with the first floor, is in 
two divisions, with the inscription ‘“ Court 
Chambers” on each side. The two oriel win- 
dows on a line with the second and third stories 
respectively are angular in form, and in four 
divisions, They are surmounted by a cornice, 
above which rises a tower, with balustrade, and 
above this again is a spire or turret finally sur- 
mounted by a vane, the extreme height of this 
part of the elevation being about 120 ft. The 
Serle-street and West Carey-street elevations 
are respectively about 102 ft. in depth. 

The “ chambers,” consisting of thirteen 
distinct houses, will all be entered from the 
interior of the square, through the archway 
approach at the corner of Serle-steeet and Carey- 
street. And here it may be observed that a 
considerable portion of the open area within the 
square will be laid out as a garden, and be en- 
tirely private, for the sole use of the occupants 
of the several houses, which, it may be stated, 
will be varied in size. Nine of them will contain 
five rooms on a floor, which may be appropriated 
as one or two sets of chambers, according to 
arrangement. The houses at the corners of the 
building will be of larger dimensions, with an 
increased number of apartments. Although, 
however, the company intend to rely for their 
main source of revenue upon the rentals of the 
houses within the square, there will be entrances 
from Carey-street and Serle-street to portions of 
the basement and the ground-floor, which will 
be let for various business purposes, such as 
banking and insurance, and also to law stationers 
and publishers. We may add that in the base- 
ment of the building strong-rooms of a large 
size will be constructed, similar to those of the 
Law Institution in Chancery-lane. 








FUNNY THINGS ABOUT DARLINGTON. 


Ar the opening of the Pease statae, a man 
named Thomas Pease was marched off for 
picking pockets; and as he was taken past the 
veiled statue, it was remarked among the by- 
standers that in the features of the pickpocket 
there was a decided similarity to those of the 
Joseph Pease about to be unveiled. 

Occasionally about the town is seen a van 
having on the back of it “Henry Pease, esq., 
licensed hawker,’ it is somewhat unusual for 
a quaker to dab himself as an esquire. 

Against the rough-cast side of a house in 
Skinnergate is a notice that “ Bill-stickers will 
be prosecuted”; bat whether for not sticking 
bills or doing so does not appear ; so that were 
any prosecution to take place, no judge would 
convict on such a notice. 

The teetotallers and the beer-drinkers have 
settled their differences in the town in this 
fashion: — There are two stations a good mile 
apart. At the Bank Top one set of travellers can 
get their beer; while at the North-road one the 
teetotallers are triamphant, and the working. 
classes who want a cup of tea on a journey 
have there to pay 6d. for it, which is looked on 
as a swindle. 

The Jubilee-day was shorn of a deal of its 
interest by the oldest passenger-engine, as well 
as the finest modern one, not being allowed to 
take part in the procession through the town; 
and it would have been more fitting had the 
statue been that of the Pease who gave so 
liberally towards the making of the first line. 
The old engine is still without a roof to it. 

Most English railway companies give excursion 
trips during the sammer months to London; 





not so with the North-Eastern Company, who, 


during July, August, and September, gave none 
until the Jubilee time, when they knew every 
one wanted to remain in the town during the 
week. The fact is, another railway to London 
is wanted here; and were the Midland, Great 
Northern, or other company, to obtain the 
necessary powers for giving a fresh link to 
London, it would be universally welcomed by the 
great public, and I sincerely trust that the first 
centenary of railways in this country may testify 
to the want being supplied, and that, too, witha 
central station. 

Most towns with a population of 35,000 and 
two railway-stations have an inn close to the 
station, for travellers requiring to rest for the 
night; but the idea here is scouted, and only 
last month, at the Brewster Sessions, plans were 
submitted for an hotel, adjoining the Bank Top 
station, to cost 6,000], but not allowed on the 
plea of not being large enough; and so the 
travelling public are humbugged, without any 
accommodation at either station. Two miles out 
of the town is Blackwell Bridge, a neat, sub- 
stantial one, for which the public are charged 1d. 
every time they cross; the consequence is, the 
shareholders seldom see a dividend, —asone of the 
last, for a 1001. share, the shareholder received a 
blessed penny postage-stamp by post. Why do 
they not at once make over such a paltry-paying 
investment to the county and do away with 
the tolls, especially on foot-passengers? A few 
miles out, in an inn at Winston, the tap-room 
has a screen formed out of the old pewing from 
the parish church, so that it is now doomed to 
hear more cursing than blessing. As a final, but 
sad, feature in the manners of the young men in 
the town, seemingly well-dressed, I may mention 
the amount of blaspheming that can be heard 
among them when they meet together, and, Iam 
told, it is yearly on the increase. 

In Parkgate can be seen a Mr. Stillborn, 
alive and kicking, and in the same thoroughfare 
a Mr. Pigg, a porkbutcher. J. B. Warts. 











ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS AND THE 
GREEN WICH DISTRICT BOARD OF WORKS. 


At the meeting of the members of the above 
Board, held on the 13th inst.,Mr. J. Norfolk 
presiding, a report was read from the building 
committee, to whom twenty-two designs of 
architects for the building of new offices of the 
Board had been referred, selecting three of them, 
Nos. 13, 3, and 10, to receive the premiums 
offered of 501. 301., and 201. The recommenda- 
tion of the committee was agreed to, and on the 
letters of the architects being opened, to ascertain 
the successful competitors, it was ascertained 
that the first premium was awarded to Mr. 
Waller, of Bexley-place, Greenwich ; the second 
to Messrs. Kersey & Garrett, Moorgate-street, 
City; and the third to Mr. Henry Robertr, 
Sandfield-terrace, Lewisham-road. It was left 
to the same committee to invite the attendance 
of the architect chosen to ascertain upon what 
terms he will superintend the erection of the 
building, the Board deciding to apply to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works to sanction the 
borrowing of 10,0001. for the purpose. 








METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD 
COMPETITION. 


Desicns have been sabmitted by Messrs. 
Currey, Wyatt & Salter, A. & C. Harston, Penning- 
ton & Bridgen, and Giles & Gough, for an imbecile 
asylum or school for 500 children to be erected 
by this Board at Darenth, Kent. The committee 
have selected the design of Messrs. A. & C. 
Harston, and their report will be considered by 
the managers at their meeting on the 23rd inst. 

The estimated cost of the selected design is 
52,0001, 








A NEW TOWN-HALL FOR LIMEHOUSE. 


At the last meeting of the vestry, plans for a 
new Town-hall, prepared by Messrs. A. & C. 
Harston, were laid before the meeting and ap- 
proved. 

According to the report of the architects, the 
principal entrance is by a portico in the centre 
of the Commercial-road frontage. A hall, 12 ft. 
in width, thence runs through the building to 
the main staircase in the rear. A side entrance 
is obtained in Charch-row, with a te stair- 
case to the gallery and rear of the Town-hall. Oa 
the ground-floor, and on the left of the principal 





entrance-hall, is the committee-room, 40 ft. by 
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28 ft. 3in. Upon the left-hand side will be found 
the two clerks’ offices, with a strong-room for 
books and papers in use. In the rear of these is 
the collectors’ office. 

The Town-hall, upon the first-floor, is 70 ft. by 
40 ft., and 26 ft. high. It contains a gallery and 
platform, each about 12 ft. in width, and has 
three doors to the body of the hall in addition to 
the platform and gallery doors. It is lighted by 
eleven windows, occupying three sides of the 
room. 








NEW COVERED MARKET AND FREE 
LIBRARY, BRADFORD. 


At a meeting of the Bradford town council, 
on the 12th inst., tenders were accepted for the 
erection of the second half of the covered market 
and Free Library Buildings, in Darley-street 
and Godwin-street, the total amount of the con- 
tract being 37,5001. The Market-hall itself, or 
rather the new portion,—for when completed it 
and the existing hall will form one large covered 
market,—is to cost 16,254l., and the Free Library 
buildings, the shops, &., 21,3001. The new 
portion of the Market-hall will measure inside 
about 120 ft. by 100 ft., and will be planned and 
fitted up in the same way as the existing build. 
ing. Around three of the sides will be nineteen 
shops, and in addition to these there is to be a 
restaurant, occupying the site of a twentieth 
shop, with kitchen and scullery in the rear. The 
Free Library buildings, and the shops fronting 
to Kirkgate and Godwin-street, and forming part 
of the same scheme, will be a no less important 
addition to the public buildings of the town than 
the market. The exterior fronts to Darley-street 
and Godwin-street will be treated so as to form 
@ continuation of the shops already erected in 
connexion with the market scheme in Darley- 
street, although there will be a slight modifica. 
tion of the design in the upper portion, in order 
to better accommodate the Free Library and the 
reading-rooms. The ground-floor of these build- 
ings will be occupied entirely by shops, eleven in 
number,—seven fronting to Darley-street, three 
to Godwin-street, and one at the corner of the 
two streets. The portion of the first-floor which 
is over the Darley-street shops will form the 
Men’s Reading-room, extending to the top of the 
building, 74 ft. by 37 ft., and 28 ft. in height, with 
a small gallery running round it. This room 
will be well lighted from Darley-street. Over 
the entrance to the Covered Market at the lower 
extremity of the new building, is a Specification 
of Patents Reading-room, 33 ft. by 21 ft. Tarn- 
ing to the Godwin-street portion of the buildings, 
there is another entrance. The first-floor here 
contains the Women’s Reading-room, 50 ft. by 
40 ft., and 19 ft. high; the Issue Department of 
the Lending Library, 41 ft. by 40 ft.; Librarian’s 
Offices, &c. The next floor of this part of the 
building will be occupied with the Reference 
Library Reading-room, 112 ft. by 40 ft. In each 
story will be lavatories, closets, &c. In addition 
to the Free Library rooms and the covered 
market, the block of buildings will include some 
extensions of the Market Tavern and Trevelyan 
Hotel, which were erected originally with a view 
to the new market being joined up to them. 
The architects are Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson. 








STRAIGHTENING A FACTORY CHIMNEY. 


THE chimney-stack (132 ft. high) of Messrs. 
Peter Mathews & Son’s Chemical Works, 
Pitchcombe, Stroud, built in 1862 by Mr. Gideon 
Morris, had gradually fallen on one side until it 
was 3 ft. 10 in. out of the perpendicular. Mr. 
H. J. Taylor, of Naileworth, lately undertook to 
restore it to its orginal position, without the 
use of scaffolding. He was assisted by three 
workmen. The chimney is octagonal, and the 
operations of Mr. Taylor consisted in cutting out 
one course of bricks from five of the sides, and 
inserting a thinner course, and then letting the 
chimney fall upon the latter and so pull itself 
upright. For this purpose he erected a platform 
about 40 ft. from the base, and with hammers 
and chisels he and his men cut through the 
chimney, which at this point was of the thick- 
ness of about 2 ft. As the bricks were removed 
from each side, a thinner course was substituted, 
and the intervening spaces were filled with iron 
wedges. This work lasted for about three weeks, 
and unfortunately the weather was most un. 
favourable, being frequently very boisterous. 
However, the chimney stood through it all, and 
when everything was in readiness for the coup | 


de grace, the wedges were withdrawn by Mr. 
Taylor and his three men, and the lofty stalk 
was brought within an inch or two of its perpen- 
dicular position. This finishing stroke was per- 
formed on the evening of the 5th inst. 








THE CHIMNEY SWEEPERS ACTS. 


S1r,—You raise a smile as you point ont how 

“the almost neglected” Chimney Sweepers 
Act of 1810 (which the Act of 1875 attempts to 
reanimate) clashes with the Building Act, both 
in its structural provisions and by these pro- 
wisions being placed under the care of “the 
chief officer of police.” And this smile broadens 
when we observe its requirements as to the size 
of flues. My reasoning faculties, untrained in 
legal and police difficulties, can conceive nothing 
more absurd than a chimney with a throat at 
bottom 7 in. by 9 in., or 4 in. by 14 in., a pot at 
top 8 in. in diameter, and a swollen bag 14in. by 
9 in. between, where the smoke can wander and 
disport itself at leisure. 
We do not sweep our chimneys every day, and 
80, no doubt, must leave room for soot to gather; 
otherwise the swift current the contracted throat 
causes would suggest the size for the flue. For 
my part, I believe in flues 9 in. by 9 in., with 
9 in. wythes between. A wall so constructed, 
in solidity, strength, freedom from smoky fires, 
and danger of intercommunication between the 
flues, puts to shame the bony skeleton containing 
roomy channels 14 ic. by 9 in., separated by 
4} in. wythes. 

The mention of climbing-boys, and the need 
of channels large enough for them to pass along, 
explains, no doubt, how flaes of the larger size 
came to be adopted. And if the Acts referred to 
were intended to secure a way for climbing-boys, 
the reason why (allowing wythes to be 4} in. 
thick) they enact that no rectangular flue shall 
be less in size than 14in. by 9 in., would be 
obvious. When, however, we look at the Acts, 
we find that, so far from intending to provide a 
passage for climbing-boys, the chief object for 
which they are framed is to prevent any such 
use of flues. One of their enactments consists 
indeed in the imposition of a penalty, “ not more 
than Ten Pounds nor less than Five Pounds,” on 
“any Person who shall compel, or knowingly 
allow, any Child or young Person to ascend or 
descend a Chimney.” Such penalties touching 
old flues would have been easily comprehensible 
in an Act requiring new flues to be not larger 
than 9 in. by 9 in., because then the ascent and 
descent of old flues being forbidden, the absolute 
inability of the “ Child or young Person” to 
ascend or descend a new fiue would also be 
secured. As, however, Acts enacted to prevent 
any child or young person ascending or descend. 
ing a chimney, not only allow flues to be 14 in. by 
9 in., but forbid them to be less, I can only 
understand such seeming conflict in their pro- 
visions by supposing that, not satisfied with the 
chief officer of police having the chance to detect 
the child or young person when he attempts to 
ascend or descend the chimney, they determine 
that new flues shall be large enough to allow him 
to catch the child or young person in them. 

H, Fietp, 





SHAFTESBURY PARK ESTATE 
DRAINAGE. 
COMBINED BACK DRAINAGE. 


Mr. WILLIAM SWINDLFHURST, jun., appeared 
before Mr. Ingham, at the Wandsworth Police. 
court, to answer two summonses, for unlawfully 
obstructing Mr. John Thomas Pilditch, surveyor 
to the Board of Works for the Wandsworth 
District, in the execution of his duty, in Sabine 
and Eversleigh roads, on the Shaftesbury Park 
Estate, belonging to the Artisans and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Company. 

Mr. Corsellis, clerk to the Board, attended in support of 
the summons; Mr. Bullen for the defendant. 

It specu from the opening statement of Mr. Corsellis 
that the Company in laying out the estate applied to be 
allowed to adopt a oj pes of combined back drainage, 
which was approved of in some places, but was objected to 
in the metropolis. The District Board refused to sanction 
the adoption of that system of drainage, but required them 
to drain the houses.in pairs in front, The Company, how- 
ever, proceeded to drain their property at the rear, the 
estate now being nearly completed. The case of ob. 
struction arose on the surveyor proceeding, by order of 
the Board, to drain the houses in question in front. 

_Mr. Bullen submitted that the magistrate had no juris- 
diction, as the drains were vested in the Company, who 
hada right to do what they liked on their private estate, 

In reply to the Magistrate, 

Mr. Bullen said there was no doubt the drains were 








connected with a public sewer outside the estate, but hig 


contention was, this was an attempt to connect the Com. 
pany’s sewers on their own land. 

r, Corsellis said the sewers in those streets were 
ex ly sanctioned by the Board, and he referred to the 
120th section of the 18th and 19th Vie., to show that all 
sewers made, and to be made, were vested in the Board. 

Mr. Bullen contended that the Act of Parliament con. 
templated other sewers which were not vested in the 

. In referring to another objection, he said the 
Board were influenced by a crotchet, and he should be 
able to show by evidence that the Company's mode of 
drainage was equal to the Board's, if not ter. The 
Company believed they had a right to defend their = 
perty, and that the — who acted under their 
authority, was perfectly justified in what he had done. 

Mr. Ingham found that the sewers were vested in the 

, and that there was no colour of right to 
obstruct the surveyor. He fined the defendant 1s., and 
2s. costs in each case. 

Mr. Bullen intimated that the Company would file a 
Bill in Chancery. 

Curiously enough, there are still officers at the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, who, under a 
previous Board, equally invested with power 
over the sewerage of the metropolis, compelled 
builders to adopt combined back drainage as the 
only proper mode. 








SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Margate.—Schools in New Cross-street, Mar- 
gate, until recently known as the British Schools, 
were reopened on the 4th inst., after alterations 
and additions, which have been carried out 
under the direction of Messrs. Drew & Bower, 
architects. 

Epworth.—At a meeting of the Epworth School 
Board, held on the 4th inst., tenders were 
raceived for the erection of the new schools and 
master’s residence. The tender of Mr. Henry 
Kelsey, of Epworth, was accepted. 

Musselburgh.—New schools for 400 children 
are in course of erection at Musselburgh, for the 
Musselburgh School Board. Mr. James Simpson, 
of Leith, is the architect, and the cost will be 
about 2,0001. 

Birmingham.—The Birmingham School Board 
has accepted the tender sent in by Mr. Goodwin, 
of Kidderminster, amounting to 9,1961., for the 
enlargement of the new schools at Brookfields. 

Pudsey.—At a meeting of the Pudsey School 
Board, on the 13th inst., plans of a school in 
Rickardshaw-lane, to accommodate 600 children, 
were submitted by Messrs. Holtom & Connon, 
architects, Dewsbury, and adopted, the estimate 
for the buildings being 4,5001. 

Baildon.—At a meeting of the Baildon School 
Board, on the 12th inst., Mr. Bennett, the 
architect, was instructed to prepare plans for a 
new school at Baildon-green to accommodate 
350 children. 

Elgin.—On the 11th inst. the new West-end 
School at Elgin was opened by the Burgh School 
Board. The school has been erected and fur. 
nished at a cost of upwards of 2,0001., from 
plans by Messrs. A. & W. Reid & Melven, archi- 
tects, and will accommodate 240 pupils of both 
sexes. The contractors for the buildings were 
Messrs. Alexander Robertson, builder; John 
Kitchen, carpenter; David Simpson, plasterer ; 
John Hunter, plumber; John Kintrea, painter; 
and George Ogilvie, slater. 

Alloa.—On the 8th inst. the foundation-stone 
ofthe new Burgh School, Alloa, was lald with 
Masonic honours by the Earl of Mar and Kellie. 
The plana have been prepared by Mr. J. Melvin, 
architect. The building is estimated to cost 
3,6001. On the principal floor there are to be 
three class-rooms, and a separate room will be 
provided for the sewing department. Theschool 
will accommodate 400 scholars. 








How they Make “ Plaster” in Bradford. 
At a meeting of the Bradford Town Council 
on the 12th inst. it appeared from the minutes of 
the Sanitary Committee that a report had been 
presented to the committee by Mr. Rimmington, 
the borough analyst, in reference to the materia} 
which had been used to plaster some houses in 
Priestman-street, and which, it had been alleged, 
contained night-soil. The borough analyst says 
in his report :—“ As delivered to me, the plaster 
consisted of two one a thin layer of 
ordinary plaster about the eighth of an inch 
thick, and the other a stratum of earthy. looking 
matter about one-half or three-quarters of an 
inch thick. My attention has been confined to 
this. It consists of small stones, cinders, sand, 
&c., but is quite void of lime, and I do not find 
any organic matter that can possibly be construed 
into night-goil,—in fact, the quantity of organic 
matter is very small, and is certainly not of 
animal origin. It has so little cohesiveness that 





¥ put into water it falls to powder.” 
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ABOUT MALVERN ABBEY CHURCH. 


‘ WATERING-PLACES,” whether on the coast or 
inland,—whether frequented for salt water taken 
externally, or medicinal springs taken internally, 
—seldom offer much in the way of architectural 
and historical interest. Malvern, it is true, in 
spite of the name of “ Malvern Wells” applied 
to one portion of the district (there are, we 
believe, not less than seven Malverns in the 
district distinguished by different adjectives), is 
not pre-eminently a water-crinking place at the 
present date, but it has an architectural character 
and type, in common with Bath and Cheltenham, 
and other places which rose into fame when 
“‘ drinking the waters” was a more fashionable 
eure for various ills, real or imaginary, than it is 
at present. The sites of the three places are 
different enongh in natural character, but the 
artificial character is not dissimilar; trim, neat, 
and respectable, with a nearly utter absence of 
interest or picturesqueness in the modern build. 
ings. On the whole, however, Malvern has a 
little more to boast of than the other two places 
named, and in the vicinity of the Abbey gate. 
way, which sets an example in this way, are one 
or two houses of good architectural character, 
which form a little variation from the prevalent 
cubes of cemented wall. With a fluctuating popu- 
lation largely composed of temporary visitors, 
building operations are not very active, and the 
only new building of any importance, as far as 
we observed in a passing visit, is the memorial 
church to the late Vicar of Malvern, Mr. Fisk, in 
whose time the Abbey Church was restored. This 
is now just completed, from the designs of Messrs. 
T. D. Barry & Sons, of Liverpool ; and its 
spire, in the brightness of fresh-hewn stone, is 
one of the first objects to catch the eye on 
coming over the bill from the West Malvern 
side, whence it makes a very pleasant feature in 
the extended view that opens on descending the 
path. The details are rather pretty than 
effective, perhaps, but the interior is well treated, 
and has a fine spacious effect for its size, and 

taste is evinced in the quiet and refined 
style of the ornamental window-glazing and 
other details. 

The real architectural interest of Malvern, 
however, is entirely centered in the Abbey 
Church, which does not seem to get quite as 
much notice as its fine and, in some respects, 
nearly unique character entitle it to; and we 
believe no special reference has been made to it 
in our columns since its restoration some years 
ago by Sir Gilbert Scott. The church, which 
externally is entirely Late Perpendicular work, 
stands very effectively on the slope of the hill on 
which Great Malvern is mostly built, and with 
the upper portion of the hill rising as a back- 
ground to westward. The main portion of the 
exterior presents nothing out of the usual run 
of the Gothic architecture of the period, and is 
in general somewhat flat and ineffective in 
treatment; but the central tower thoroughly 
redeems the whole, and is really one of the most 
finely-proportioned and artistically-built towers 
of the late period which we possess. For the 
scale of the building, the tower has the effect of 
being rather larger on p'an than ordinary, and 
might be called short in its proportions but for 
the admirable manner in which the face is 
broken up, and the vertical lines emphasised by 
the disposition of the lights and buttresses. 
The angle buttresses are well designed, so as 
to give juat sufficient taper to the outline of the 
structure to take away all appearance of heavi- 
ness; and a piquant effect is produced by the 
short deeply-splayed openings under the heads 
of the wall arches of one story, emphasising the 
head of the arch by a deep shadow. The pin- 
nacles and smaller buttreeses on the face of the 
tower show the peculiarly thin and hard manner 
of treatment belonging to the decadence of the 
Perpendicular style, and will not bear criticism 
in detail; it is the total effect and the fine 
balance and solidity of the whole which compel 
admiration. 

Entering the charch by the north-west porch, 
which is closed by some new wrought-iron outer 
gates of rather too prononcé fashion of design, 
the appearance presented is sufficiently unusual. 
The nave is flanked by the heavy cylindrical 
piers of a Norman arcade, with arches with 
square soffits; and over this arcade, 
without the slightest interposition of string. 
course or any other feature on the flat wall 
where the triforium would or should be, rises 
the lofty tier of windows of the fifteenth-cen- 
tury clearstory. The wall being plastered here, 
there is internally nothing whatever to mark 





the precise point where the Norman masonry 
ends and the Perpendicular work begins; and 
the effect of these two utterly opposite styles, 
the commencement and close of English Gothic 
architectare, with nothing but the flat wall 
between them, is curious in the extreme. 
Architecturally, of course the effect is faulty, 
and the clearstory windows very much want 
something to connect them with each other and 
to divide them from the substructure; archzo- 
logically, it is an interesting curiosity. The 
treatment of the ‘‘ crossing” arches, of 
fifteenth-century date, is also unusual, the 
jamb of the arch being square on plan with 
shafts at the angles, ina manner almost recalling 
the “‘ transitional” way of building in regard to 
general arrangement ; then the face of the jamb 
is divided in the centre by a triple shaft, a large 
centre shaft of a very flat segment on plan, with 
a small half-shaft on either side; the whole 
stuck, as it were, against the face of the jamb, 
in @ manner quite unusual in fifceenth-century 
work, which the capitals show it to be. The 
jamb is quite flat and unornamented in the 
interspaces between the shafts; but at the im- 
post the soffit of the arch is set back by a set- 
off above the interspaces, so as to allow room 
for a deeper and heavier arch-moulding above 
the shafts. To complete the singular medley of 
the whole, the shafts aforesaid start about 
10 ft. from the floor, from a kind of sill witha 
drip-moulding under, beneath which level the 
pier is an absolutely plain square block of 
masonry, giving the idea that it is the base of 
the crossing-pier of the original church, upon 
which the fifteenth-century pier has been built. 
The effect of the whole is singular enough. 
The crossing-space is groined with a kind of 
modified fan-work, with ribs of greater weight 
and depth of section than usual at the period. 
That the substructure of the choir includes 
reminiscences of the older church seems probable, 
again, from the semicircular screen wall at the 
back of the altar, and which looks as if it were 
suggested by and built on the foundations of the 
old apse. Beyond this comes the fifteenth. 
century east wall, leaving a passage between it 
and the apse wall, behind thealtar. The eastern 
side of the apse wall, next the passage, is 
decorated to a considerable height from the floor 
with wall.tiling, with geometrical designs in low 
tints. South of the chancel is the chapel of 
St. Anne, now fitted up for separate service. 
The church has been ceiled, when restored, 
with flat or nearly flat ceilings of panelled wood, 
stencilled with decorations of conventional 
foliage, &c. The most remarkable feature of the 
ornamental accessories of the interior is the 
large quantity of old stained glass preserved in 
the principal windows. The east and west 
windows, those of the chancel clearstory, of St. 
Anne’s Chapel, and of the north transept (the 
south transept no longer exists), are entirely 
filled with old glass; very little of it, probably, 
in situ as originally designed, but still of the 
greatest interest even in its present state, and 
presenting very fine effects of colour, rich, 
though subdued. The upper part of the north- 
aisle windows in the nave is also filled with old 
glass. Of modern glass, there are heraldic devices 
occupying the centre portion of the clearstory 
windows, and harmless at that distance; the 
light would be far too white without them, cer- 
tainly ; and there are three windows in the south 
aisle by the firm of Hardman, as we understand, 
for which, in regard to general colour effect, we 
should be dispoged to think that repentance has 
since overtaken their designer ; there is a certain 
richness of surface and texture attained, how- 
ever, which we do not always see in modern 
work. The church contains two sculptural 
monuments by Hollins, the best of which, at the 
end of the north aisle of the chancel, seems to be 
a palpable plagiarism from one of Chantrey’s at 
Worcester ; and beneath the west window is an 
architectural monument of some elaboration de- 
signed by Sir G. Scott, and consisting of a canopied 
recess with an inscription, the head of the 
canopy filled with open tracery work. The 
church contains two old tombs, not of very high 
interest, and much curious and humorons 
carving on the miserere seats of the stalls. The 
interest of Malvern Abbey Church to the archi- 
tect, however, is in the tower, the general internal 
architecture, with its singular combinations of 
early and Jate work, and the old stained glass ; 
and any of our readers going near Great Malvern 
will find it worth a turn out of the way to look 
at the Abbey Church. External restoration, it 
may be added, bas not been necersary to such 
an extent as at all to impair the archwological 





interest of the structure, and is mostly confined 
to a general rabbing up, and patching a new bit 
of tracery or other work here and there, where 
the old had entirely decayed. 








THE COMING SESSION. 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Tue first general meeting of the Session will 
be held on the Ist of November next, when the 
President, Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A., will deliver 
the usual opening address ; and a portrait of his 
predecessor, Mr. T. H. Wyatt, will be formally 
presented to the members of the Institute. The 
list of papers to be read is already complete, and 
is as follows :— 

Nov. 15th.—On the Decoration of Basilican 
and Byzantine Churches. By R. P. Pallan, 
Fellow. 

Nov. 29th.—Notes on Ancient and Modern 
Egypt. By Professor T. H. Lewis, Fellow. 

Dec. 13th.—On the Rise and Fall of Wages 
in the Building Trades. By Mr. T. Brassey, 
M.P. 

Jan. 3rd, 1876.—On the Lantern of Ely Cathe. 
dral. By R. R. Rowe, Fellow. 

Jan. 17th—On the National Safe Deposit 
Company’s Premises. By J. Whichcord, Vice- 
President. 

Jan. 31st.—On Old Cleeve Abbey. By the 
Rev. Mackenzie Walcott, M.A. 

Feb. 14th.—On the Palace of Tiroomal Naik, 
Madras. By R. F. Chisholm, Fellow. 

Feb. 29th.—On Some Sixteenth Century 
Chantries. By J. D. Sedding, Fellow. 

March 13th. — Biographical Notices of 
Deceased Foreign Members. By F. P. Cockerell, 
Hon. Secretary. 

March 27th.—On Dwellings for the Poor. 
By H. A. Darbishire, Fellow. 

April 10th.—On Concrete as a Building 
Material. By A. Payne, Associate. 

May 15th.—On the New Guildhall at Ply. 
mouth. By Messrs. Norman & Hine. 

May 29th.—On the Applicability of Terrs- 
cotta to Modern Church Building. By E. Sharpe, 
M.A., Fellow. 

June 12th.—An Historical Sketch of the 
Institute. By C. L. Eastlake, Secretary. 

It will thus be seen that the fifteen Monday 
evenings which go to compose the session are 
likely to be occupied with the discussion of a 
great variety of subjects peculiarly interesting 
not only to the architect, but to the archzolo- 
gist, the builder, and the workman. The Com- 
mittee appointed by the Council of 1875-76 to 
determine upon the choice of subjects for the 
consideration of the members, consisted of Pro- 
fessor Lewis, Messrs. Wyatt Papworth, W. M. 
Teulon, and W. H. White, as well as Messrs. 
Aitchison, Anderson, and Puilan, the last name 
having been added by a vote of the Committee. 
However easy may be the task of assigning cer- 
tain subjects to certain individuals, it is by no 
means easy to induce fourteen genilemen to 
deliver each a lecture upon a particular subject, 
even though it be a thoroughly familiar one to 
the person selected. As we hinted once before, the 
thirty and odd lectures delivered yearly at the 
rooms of the Institute and the Association are a 
rather serious concern one way or the other. 
Some of them at least, must treat of current 
topics; and in the list we have printed it may 
be premised that the proposed completion of St. 
Paul's Cathedral dictated the choice of Mr. 
Pallan’s subject. The description by its archi- 
tect, just elected vice-president of the Institute, 
of an exceptionally new kind of building—the 
National Safe Deposit Company’s premises op- 
posite the Mansion House—will illustrate the 
latest improvements in what is often erroneously 
called fireproof construction. The problem, 
unsolved and to all appearances likely long to 
remain so, of dwellings for the poor is peculiarly 
appropriate at the nt moment for the 
serious consideration of the building profession 
and trade, while the paper to be read on the 13th 
of December, by Mr. Brassey, the member for 
Hastings, is of importance in a political as well 
as an industrial point of view, and we venture 
to express a hope that the building trade will be 
not only represented upon the occasion, but that 
the secretary will be requested to procure the 
attendance of the leading metropolitan con. 
tractors, and a few of their foremen, as well as 
of the best known building surveyors and clerks 
of works. The occasional reunion of all classes 
engaged in the art and science of architecture is 
of benefit to themselves generally, and to archi- 
tects in particular, and nowbere can that reunion 
“ 
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be more happily effected than in the rooms of 
the Institute. Nor do some of the other contri- 
bators, whose antecedents are of a contrary 
character, appear indisposed to be practical and 
prosaic. Mr. Sharpe, who this session reserves 
his archeological bias for a second and greater 
effort at Willis’s Rooms, will probably revolu- 
tionise the standard ornaments of modern 
churches, if he succeed in showing that a cast 
material like terra-cotta can be applied to their 
construction without prejudice to the wmsthetic 
dogma contained in Pagin’s celebrated words,— 
“Ornament your construction, but do not 
construct your ornament.” 

The description of the lantern of Ely Cathedral 
cannot fail to be interesting. Mr. Rowe, the 
architect of that diocese, and a well-known 
member of the Institute, has had the good 
fortane of being enabled to make a valuable set 
of drawings showing the construction of the old 
lantern, which is now covered up both internally 
and externally with a lining,—good as far as 
modern work can be,—but completely hiding the 
remarkable Medieval framing, which, sandwich- 
like, still exists. Mr. Gambier Parry, who has 
been lately decorating the interior of it, will 
probably lend his valuable aid in a discussion, 
which will derive additional interest from the 
fact that the president of the Institute has been 
engaged for nearly a quarter of a century upon 
the restoration of the entire cathedral. The 
evenings devoted to purely archzological subjects 
are happily few; after all, the tourist season 
affords so many opportunities for the exchange of 
statistics, and the ventilation of ideas more or 
less visionary thereon, that we think the members 
of the Institute are to be congratulated upon the 
fact. But old Cleeve Abbey, which was founded 
by the Cistercians, and remains a picturesque 
and extensive ruin on the shore of the Bristol 
Channel, in Somersetshire, will lose nothing from 
the graphic pen of the Rev. Mackenzie Walcott ; 
and Egypt, to which country the Professor has 
lately paid a visit, is both old and new enough 
to furnish impressions quaint and fresh to an 
architect as able to receive them as Mr. Lewis. 

We believe we are correct in stating that the 
Committee for obtaining sessional papers have 
made one or two suggestions which, if carried 
out, may conduce towards rendering the Institute 
of more interest to provincial architects than it 
is stated to be at present. It has been thought 
that members resident in the country frequently 
decline to prepare a paper from a fear of their 
inability to attend in London at the time adver. 
tised for its delivery. Others refuse from other 
causes, and some object to the trouble of read. 
ing, or the necessity of publicly exhibiting 
themselves. It was suggested, therefore, that 
gentlemen, members or otherwise, possessing 
information likely to be useful or interesting to 
the profession should be invited to send contri- 

butions, both literary and artistic, to the Secre- 
tary, under cover to the Committee of Sessional 
Papers; and such contributions, if approved, 
should in some cases, be read by one of the Com- 
mittee, or, in others, taken as read and printed 
in the Institute Transactions. If,on the contrary, 
they should not be considered of sufficient tech- 
nical interest, they would be returned to their 
respective authors. Another suggestion, which, 
perhaps, is only the development of the present 
custom, was to invite several members to prepare 
short papers upon a particular subject, and to de- 
vote one evening to reading and discussing them. 
Thus an evening might be devoted to an Indian 
topic, and men like Mr. Fergusson, whose 
intense literary occupations render him quite 
unable to prepare a long paper, would 
perhaps be not unwilling to write a short 
ove. It may be urged that this result 
can be obtained in the usual discussion which 
follows every paper, but it is not obtained, for 
the very good reason that men who talk the best 
and most glibly are not always those who have 
the most information to impart; at least, if so 
shrewd an observer as Swift is to be believed, 
and his words are worth repeating :—‘‘ Men of 
most learning are generally .... the worst 
talkers on a sudden, .... because they are 
confounded with plenty of matter, variety of 
notions and of words, which they cannot readily 
choose, but are perplexed and entangled by too 
great a choice.” Indeed, we cannot but think 
that the ordinary discussions of the Institute 
illustrate too frequently that “barrenness of 
invention and of words by which men, who have 
only one stock of notions upon every subject, 
and one set of phrases to express them in, swim 
upon the superficies, and offer themselves upon 
every occasion.” We would further impress 


upon the authors of all papers announced for 
this session, the absolute necessity of furnishing 
the Institute printer with their manuscript in 
time for the committee to take cognisance of 
the author’s proof before it is read to the 
members, and become thereby the property of 
the public and the press. 

At one of the meetings of last session it was 
casually proposed that there should be an annual 
lecture upon the subject of new, or the revived 
application of, materials. One delivered at an in- 
terval of years runs the risk of becoming a mere 
catalogue of discoveries and inventions; while 
inventors themselves are apt to regard an invita- 
tion from the Council tobe presentat such adiscus- 
sion as an opportunity to advertise their wares ; 
and this is exactly what the authorities of the In- 
stitute have beenalways, perhaps, over-careful to 
avoid. It is nevertheless an evil, and one which 
has already been remarked in our columns; and 
we are glad to again call the attention of in- 
ventors to the possibility of leaving their own 
productions to be treated from a general rather 
than a personal point of view. Indeed, it would 
be well for any architect who has been enabled 
to make a trial of a new invention of importance 
connected with building to communicate with 
the secretary, so that on some epecified evening 
several short descriptions, thus accumulated, of 
a similar nature might be offered to professional 
notice. 

The approaching session is of more than usual 
promise, seeing that the Biennial Conference of 
Architects is to take place next year, and that 
the report of the Special Committee appointed 
to consider “the financial condition of the 
Institute and the best means of increasing its 
efficiency” is likely to be presented to a special 
meeting of the members. The reconsideration 
of this report, which is already agreed to and 
ready for presentation, cannot possibly be settled 
at one meeting. The rumour that it was slightly 
revolutionary in suggestion is improbable, from 
the fact that six out of the twelve members con- 
sisted of Messrs. Donaldson, T. H. Wyatt, T. H. 
Lewis, Roger Smith, Worthington, and Cockerell. 
At the same time, by many of those members 
who have of late years been the most diligent 
attendants at the meetings, reform of a radical 
type in some, at least, of the business depart- 
ments of the Institute of British Architects 
would neither be received with disfavour nor 
deemed, however startling, to be beyond the 
possibility of practical amendment. 








SOME OLD HOUSES AND THEIR STORIES. 
WADDINGTON OLD HALL AND KING HENRY VI. 


In Lancashire are great mountainous hills 
commanding the most extensive prospects, 
whence keen-sighted watchers might mark 
advancing foes from great distances, and by 
means of horn-blowing, signal-posts, or bonfires 
spread warnings far and wide. Amongst them 
still stand many of those ancient halls in which 
of old brave squires and knights spent their rude 
hardy lives, when in their neighbourhood were 
vast tracts of wild uncultivated land, roadless 
and pathless, which partially remain, and are 
even now full of difficulties and dangers for 
travelling strangers. In the midst of forests 
almost impervious to the light of day, protected 
by mist-generating swamps and bogs, these tracts 
afforded many safe hiding-places for those who 
might need them, as many did in the days of 
which we are to speak. It was in the midst of 
this and such scenery that Robin Hood of old 
preserved his freedom to a ripe old age, despite 
all that the sheriffs could do or devise for his 
capture. 

But in the days we are to deal with bold Robin 
of Loxley no longer,— 

** O’er the hills of Hallam chased 
The wide-horn’d stag, or with his bowmen bold, 
Waged war on kinglings.” 
He had been long under the sod of that green 
hill-side, in Kirklees Park, where his grave is 
still shown, or rather is not shown,* when the 
old hall at Waddington,—one of those referred 





to above,—received the guest by whom it was 
to be made so memorable in history. 

Lancashire was then wild, half-savage, thinly- 
populated ; its towns and villages were small, 
few and far between, and its mountainous and 
swampy regions were vast solitudes, known only 
to wandering vagrants and outcast robbers. It 


* We quite recently had the difficulty in pro- 
curing admission to the park, and were told that Sir George 








Armitage persistently refuses to admit visitors of all kin: 
on any pretext, 


was the native home of superstition, where relics 
of old heathendom survived in their greatest 
strength ; there, asin Northumberland, witches, 
fairies, and goblins made their great stronghold, 
wherein they held their own, long after the 
spread of education and knowledge had driven 
them from other partsof thecountry. Wadding. 
ton Hall stands by a tiny little picturesque 
village of the same name, not far from Clitheroe, 
on the banks of the Ribble, and about twenty. 
nine or thirty miles from Manchester,—a remote 
out-of-the-way place, where, even in these rail. 
way days, the arrival of a stranger — an 
event. The building, which has been ised, 
and despoiled of its former beauty, consists of a 
centre and two gables, in a partly ruinous con. 
dition, and has been converted into a farmhouse 
of the meaner kind. It is in the parish of Milton, 
where Lancashire and Yorkshire join their 
boundaries, and belonged, in the fifteenth 
century, to the Tempests, of Bracewell, in whose 
time the country surrounding it was hardly less 
primitive than it had been in the days of the 
Saxons. One who visited this old Hall some 
twenty or more years ago says mournfully, “ ‘To 
what base uses may we come,’ was our reflection 
as we went under a roof which had given shelter 
and hospitality to a king. Meanness and dirt, 
cows and cowhouses, dogs and stables, with 
sheltered implements of husbandry, alone saluted 
our sight; and even after we were within a part 
where human beings we thought might dwell, 
we still doubted if we were where we should 
find any one of our own species. Turning alittle 
to the right, however, we found that it was 
‘ feeding time’ for others besides the quadrupedal 
live stock. There, around a clothless table, and 
up and down a filthy room, sat, or stood, grand- 
father and his wife, master and his wife, a 
serving-woman, and several brawny lads, with 
one intelligent-looking girl, literally devouring 
fried fat bacon and boiled potatoes, with a gusto 
which an epicure could not failtoenvy. The 
condition of their persons we pass, lest we should 
be charged with caricature. The character of 
the group was as singular as their appearance. 
We saluted them and received no reply. We put 
@ question, and was answered by a simple ‘yes.’ 
Another interrogatory brought forth a ‘no.’ 
Clearly were we defeated in our purpose of 
getting information.” Bat the writer, whose 
perhaps unceremonious interruption of a meal 
at first gave offence, was afterwards more 
fortunate, being shown over the building. The 
apartment still called the King’s Room, when 
viewed from the front, is seen in the right-hand 
gable ; the large window is, within, in a deep 

formed by the great thickness of the 
walls. The floor is ofoak. It is reached by two 
staircases, one in a turret visible from the out. 
side of the hall, the other inside; the former, 
that by which the king descended while his 
pursuers were ascending the other, is called 
“ Henry’s Staircase,” ard is built of stone. Our 
sketch of the hall was taken from behind the 
building, to show the large window from which it 
is said the king escaped. 

We will now glance backwards through the 
mists of time and pass in review, briefly, the 
events which in the year 1463 brought Henry of 
Windsor, a wretched, hunted fugitive to Old 
Waddington Hall. 

There are no pages in history more melancholy 
or terrible than those which record the last years 
of that most unfortunate, unhappy monarch, 
Henry VI. From his infancy upwards fortune 
sported with him as a cat does with a mouse, as 
cruelly and capriciously. His glorious father, 
the hero of Agincourt and conqueror of France, 
grieved at his birth, seeing, as he believed, that 
the stars had shed upon it a malignant influence. 
Tradition has preserved the rude stanza in which 
his prophetic forebodings found expression :— 

“I, Henry, born at Monmouth, 
Shall small time reign, and much get : 


Bat H of Windsor shall reign long, and lose all,-~ 
Bat, as God will, so be it.” Fg tn 


The infant grew up constitutionally ailing and 
weak, unfitted for those robust sports and 
exercises by which the youths of his time were 
strengthened to endure hardships and trained to 
the use of arms. He took no delight in war, 
was gentle in word and deed, and, as a man, won 
pth Fiesty a) of all about him. 

, self-denying, he displayed, 
oe ebro ys a, or injuries, the a 

command over his passions, was f » 
patient, and merciful. A plans nae 
notes as a very remarkable and ext i 





peculiarity in his character that he did not swear 
in common conversation himself, and even re- 
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proved others who did so. From the time of his 
ascending the throne, or rather from the time of 
his father’s death in 1422, when he was but eight 
months old, England presented a scene of cease- 
less contentions and disturbances. Selfish and 
designing ministers made the boy-king their 
unsuspecting tool; he was systematically mis- 
informed, hoodwinked, and misled by those who 
were his appointed guardians. Discordant 
elements which the strong hand and resolute 
will of the late king had kept in subjection grew 
more and more threatening and stormy as he 
approached manhood. The ambitious and un- 
scrupulous welcomed every fresh disaster as 
favouring their own evil designs, and the general 
state of the country engendered widespread feel- 
ings of dread and discontent. The population 
had been so ruinously decreased in the course of 
that long and desperate warfare by which the 
crown of France had been won, that there were 
not labourers enough to carry on the ordinary 
field work, so that miled upon miles of fair land 
which had long been devoted to the growth of 
corn, &c., were either converted into pastures or 
entirely neglected. The taxes had become most 
oppressively heavy, and the starving poor were 
forced to live upon fern-roots and ivy berries, for 
wheat was 2s. 6d. a bushel, then a monstrous 
price. The appearance of Joan d’Arc and the 
expulsion of the English from France fermed a 
new element of disorder and dissatisfaction, 
which was fearfully increased when Henry 
married the beautiful and accomplished Margaret 
of Aujou,—she was but sixteen years of age,— 
in April, 1445, and by treaty ceded the keys of 
Normandy, Maine, and Anjou to her father, 
René, an amateur poet, painter, and sculptor, 
the titular king of Jerusalem, Sicily, and Naples, 
and Jast, for England worst, a dependent of the 
French monarch, Charles VII. 

When in 1449 the French army invaded Nor- 
mandy, and effected its entire conquest, the long- 
smouldering fires of popular discontent burst into 
flames. To pacify the tumultuous people, the 
Duke of Somerset was conveyed to the Tower 
for surrendering Caen; but men moodily and 
with threats asked, Who surrendered Maine and 
Anjou? From bad, things progressed rapidly to 
worse. The Kentish men rose, under Jack Cade. 
Other insurrections followed, and alarming 
rumours and suspicions became rife in all 
parts of the kingdom. The poor bewildered, 
helpless king began to realise the full terrors 
of his position, grew ill, became dangerously 
worse, and then a new horror arose, for a 
report spread far and wide that the taint of 
insanity inberited from the French king, his 
mother’s father, who died a raving maniac, had 
developed itself in Henry. A Parliamentary 
record, still existing, informs us how certain 
nobles, accompanied by the Bishop of Chester, 
were deputed by the.House of Lords to ascer- 
tain in a personal interview the exact condition 
of the king, and obtain his wishes with regard to 
matters of serious moment, “to the which 
matters,” says the melancholy record, “nor to 
any of them they could get no answer nor sign ; 
for no prayer nor design, lamentable cheer nor 
expectation, nor anything that they or any of 
them could do or say, to their great sorrow and 
discomfort. After dinner they came to the 
king’s highness in the same place where they 
were before, and there they moved and stirred 
him by all ways and means that they could 
think to have answer of the said matter,” but 
all in vain; for the king, sitting motionless, 
would neither by word, action, nor look reply to 
them, and so they “with sorrowful hearts came 
their way.” Under such affecting circum- 
stances even it was rather with scorn than pity 
that the great mass of Englishmen regarded 
their sovereign’s mysterious and awfal affliction. 
Some months after, however, he recovered his 
senses, and resumed the reins of government. 

Queen Margaret, a proud, imperious beauty, 
whom her father had D perp petted and spoiled, 
had a powerfal mind and resolute will, but was 
wanting in prudence, and was without sufficient 
control over her passions. Impelled by the 
dangers surrounding her beloved husband, she 
resolved to play a prominent in the business 
of government, and displayed the most untiring 
energy, diligence, and industry in the transaction 
of business. The still-existing records of large 
sums which she expended in the purchase of 
paper, wax, account-books, bags for money, legal 
advice, &c., show how largely state matters 
passed through her hands. Yet the private 
affairs of her own household do not appear to 
have been in the least neglected. The expendi. 
ture of carefally-regulated sums, for her grooms, 





pages, beds, bakery, saddlery, kitchen, larder, 
scullery, water-house, laundry, poultry, pantry, 
almonry, herbman or gardener, scalding-house 
(wash-house), armour-bearer, esquires, clerks, 
secretaries, &., all received her constant super- 
vision. Nor was she too busy to look after the 
poor ; for her charities were large and numerous, 
and, so far as we can tell, judicious. Proofs of a 
kindly, womanly nature are not wanting, terrible 
as she was in war and cruel as she was in 
her anger. There is an item in her accounts 
of 2001. bestowed as a marriage portion on one 
of her maidens, a large sum in those days, and 
one much in excess of that she had spent during 
that entire year upon her own royal wardrobe. 
There are other sums mentioned in her private 
accounts of daily offerings to the poor, of sums 
paid to three esquires who had suffered from 
heavy infirmity by Divine visitation, and of a 
generous gift to two poor men at Newmarket, 
whose stable had been burnt on the occasion of 
her paying a visit to that town. Her tender. 
ness for her husband is also illustrated in the 
record of sums spent “for divers tailors and 
painters, for divers parcels and stuffs bought by 
the queen’s special command for a disguising 
made before the said king and queen at the 
Manor of Pleasaunce,” at Greenwich, famous for 
its beautiful gardens. 

Crushed by taxes, carried off in shoals by 
plague, famine, and a desolating foreign war, the 
people of England might well grow reckless, 
and be ready to embrace any desperate project 
promising a change which they thought could 
not possibly be for the worse, and to foster and 
create such feelings those were not wanting who 
were only too willing to avail themselves thereof 
directly their long and secret preparations were 
completed. 

In 1451, some little time before the above- 
mentioned illness of the king, occurred an event 
awakening in its greatest intensity a terror which 
must have haunted Henry from his childhood 
upwards, and had influenced his father before 
him: evil news came from Ludlow Castle, where 
Richard Plantagenet of the House of York, a 
proud, overbearing, ambitions man, who, the 
year before, in defiance of law, had laid violent 
hands upon several gentlemen because they were 
his personal enemies,—had raised a powerful 
army of half-savage kernes and gallow-glasses 
in the marches of Wales. With this army he 
soon after reached London, although in a declara- 
tion formally published and signed by his own 
hand, he protested his unabated loyalty to the 
king, who had received his oath of allegiance, 
and asserted that he had no object beyond 
securing attention for national grievances. The 
citizens of London knowing well enough his real 
purpose, closed their gates and manned their stout 
walls, whereupon he retreated into Kent, where 
the king, in his anxiety to escape warfare, 
listened to his desires and promised compliance 
with them under certain conditions, wherewith 
the duke was seemingly satisfied. But the 
reconciliation meant nothing real, and not long 
after the duke, dropping the mask, openly pro- 
claimed his claim to the crown, and his intention 
of enforcing it. Then ensued the horrible Wars 
of the Roses, which proved to be the longest and 
most devastating of civil wars, lasting, as they 
did, from beginning to end, about fifty years, the 
first ten of which were marked by deeds of 
cruelty, hatred, and blood - thirstiness which 
would have disgraced the veriest savages. Yet 
we must not forget how, when even “good” 
men once abandon themselves to the impulses 
of their worst passions, they soon become their 
slaves, and are whirled away in a furious torrent 
of brutality, to perform acts of vengeance and 
cruelty, the mere thought of which would, under 
other circumstances, make their blood run cold. 
Warfare never existed at any period of the 
world’s history without demonstrating that 
awfal warning. This tigerish quality is latent 
in our race. This it was which the Saxons, 
Danes, and Germans knew of old as Berserker- 
wuth, at which the ancient Romans, who so loved 
to see the fighting gladiators, shuddered; a 
frenzy of fierceness in which men spared neither 
friend nor foe,—not even themselves. Our 
fathers, who shuddered at the doings of the 
Duke of Alva, as the Spaniards may have 
shuddered at the doings of York and Lancaster, 
grew pale as they read of savage doings in the 
time of what is called the first French Revolu- 
tion. So too did the Germans, who in their 
War of the Peasants had filled us with horror ; 
and so, too, in our own day did we, when not 
long since the same blind, brutal ferocity began 
to characterise the fighting of France and Ger. 





many. We must not pause to moralise, of course, 
but it is as well to remember that war is war, 
the relic of our former savage state when might 
was right, and that, modify as we may its outer 
seemings and pretensions, its real nature never 
can be changed. As it was in the great civil 
war we are now looking back upon, so it was 
before, and has been since, and doubtless ever 
will be. The business of civilisation is not half 
done while the possibility of war exists, excuse 
it as we may. 

Passing over the complicated horrors of fire, 
famine, and disease, through field after field of 
battle, where the dead have been hurriedly and 
imperfectly buried, and often left unburied; 
through deserted half-destroyed towns, past the 
ruins of smoke-blackened churches and castles, 
hearing the shrieks of maddened women, and 
the unheeded cries of starving orphans, we pass 
hastily on to the year 1462. Strangely changefal 
fortunes have carried victory or defeat, now to 
this side, now to that. Yesterday Henry of Lan- 
caster was king, and Edward of York a wander- 
ing exile, with a price upon his head. To-day 
Henry has fled from victorious York ; so it comes 
about in the year we have named, that although 
Richard Duke of York had been killed, with 
many thousands of his partisans, yet Edward, 
his son, sat in seeming security on the English 
throne; that the dauntless Amazonian queen, 
Margaret, was in exile, vainly imploring assist- 
ance, now in this court, now in that; and that 
her unfortunate husband was in Scotland amongst 
the moors and mountains of Kirkcudbright, pro- 
tected by his relative, the King of Scotland; 
praying daily, in an agony of despair, for the 
safety of his wife and son. A few months later 
Henry is at Harlech Castle, in Merionethshire, 
and Margaret is once more on the sea with 
brave Pierre de Brezé, her old admirer, and his 
2,000 Frenchmen, storm-tossed, and in terrible 
danger. Bearing every reverse with fortitude, 
and every humiliation with dignity, this extra- 
ordinary woman remained active, vigorous, and 
helpful, despite a long series of the most over- 
whelming misfortunes, hardships, and disasters. 
For five days she subsisted on the third of a dried 
herring, and had been exposed to every variety 
of weather and change of temperature. She 
attempted to land at Tynemouth in October, 
but was repulsed and driven off to encounter a 
dreadful storm, in which two of her ships were 
driven ashore, on the rocky coast of Northum- 
berland. Soon after, she landed, cheering her 
half-drowned troops with a smiling face and con- 
fident air, near the regal fortress of Bam. 
borough, the largest of the great northern for- 
tresses, which, while a new castle, gave its name 
to a famous town, which still bears it—New- 
castle-on.-Tyne. Stout bands of friends flew to 
her from various parts of Scotland and England, 
and with their aid she soon took not only Bam. 
borough, which commanded the northern frontier 
and the port, but also the neighbouring castle of 
Dustanburgh, and Alnwick, the great baronial 
fortress of the Percies, standing on the high road 
from London to Berwick. Then armed and 
trusty horsemen were sent in hot haste to fetch 
Henry to the arms of his heroic wife and his 
only son. 

Again hurrying forward, we leave the poor 
queen with her little force of Scotch and English, 
and her 2,000 Frenchmen, to encounter an army 
40,000 strong, advancing under King Edward 
and the king-making Earl of Warwick to defeat 
and once more drive her from the land. But 
once more she returns, and once more the three 
important northern fortresses are in her hands. 
Then followed the terrible battle of Hexham 
Levels, fought on the 15th of May, 1464, which 
ended again in the defeat and flight of the Lan- 
castrian army. Then it was that the poor queen, 
flying with her son, sought refuge in the gloomy 
thickets of that savage old forest, where she was 
stripped of her treasure and part of her clothing 
by robbers, and where in the darkness of an 
awfal night her - as oa cee = 
compassionate outlaw place. e 
in another direction towards Scotland, and the 
old historian, Hall, tells us that Henry was the 
best horseman of that day, for he fled so fast 
that no one could overtake him; yet he was so 
closely pursued that three of his horsemen, or 
bodyguard, with their horses trapped in blue 
velvet, were taken, one of them wearing the un- 
fortunate monarch’scap of state, called a bicocket, 
embroidered with two crowns of gold aid orna- 
mented with pearls.” The two crowns were 
utterly lost now, for that of England had fol- 
lowed that of France, and the cap might well be 
abandoned by its homeless and almost friendless 
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owner. He reached Scotland at last, passing! 
through no one knows what hardships and) 
perilous adventures, and there his poor wife and 
son once more embraced him, and he heard the 
story of her wild adventures, how she slept in 
the outlaw’s cave, and how she was befriendec 
by the robber’s wife, who claimed the royal sym. 
pathy on the ground that she, like the queen, 
had known a better and higher state. There 
they probably heard first of the wholesale 
slaughterings which followed the loss of their 
last battle, and wept for the dear and faithful 
friends so cruelly done to death. 

But Scotland was no longer a safe asylum. 
There were treaties of alliance in progress be- 
tween the two countries, and alarming rumours 
were current concerning certain secret con- 
ditions which were on the eve of ratification. 
With her faithful friend De Brezé, who had 
staked and lost all he had in her service, save 
life, Margaret bade her husband a sad farewell 
in his old place of concealment, amongst the wild 
desolate moors and barren mountains of Kirkeud- 
bright. She intended to set sail secretly and by 
night, aided by a treacherous Englishman named 
Cork, who suddenly made, first the queen and 
her son, and then her friend and his esquire, 
prisoners, and would have delivered them into 
the hands of her enemies, had not De Brezé, 
bursting his fetters in the night, released his 
esquire, who, seizing the oars, fought with him 
against, and overcame, Cork and his crew of 
five. Leaving the poor queen to continue her 
voyage, and then to recommence her weariful 
wanderings and vain appealings, during years of 
peril, misery, and disappointment, we must 
follow Henry,-who on parting with his queen 
started forth in disguise, and probably alone, to 
seek a safer refuge in the wilder and more 
secluded parts of England. Historians have 
denounced this step as the extreme of folly,—we 
do not agree with them. In those days there 
were many épots in the north of England un. 




















relaxed their efforts for his capture. Then from 
time to time he would venture to visit some of 
the halls and castles still held in these remote 
places by his secret friends, and to this day, in 
such old mansions, tradition records the rooms 
in which he enjoyed the occasional luxury of a 
bed after a good meal, while his host kept 
anxious watch, and trusty eager spies were sent 
abroad to the neighbouring mountain and hill- 
tops, to give the earliest note of an approaching 
enemy. In these old halls the relics of his visite 
are still pointed out; the bath he used when 
haggard, worn, and weary, soiled with mud or 
dust, he came in from his secret wanderings, is 
still shown, together with the spoon he used; 
his boots and gloves, which he left with his host, 
Sir Ralph Pudsay, at Bolton Hall, in Yorkshire, 
where rooms still bear the name of “ King 
Henry’s Chamber,” and “King Henry’s Par- 
lour.’ Dr. Whitaker, describing these relics in 
his History of Craven, speaks of them as indi- 
cating a frame of almost feminine delicacy, 
which he thinks was in itself sufficient to make 
their owner contemptible in the eyes of men 
when the habits of the great, both in peace and 
war, demanded the utmost bodily strength and 
robust health. He says,—‘“The boots are of 
fine brown Spanish leather, lined with deer’s- 
skin tanned with the fur on, and about the 
ankles is a kind of wadding under the lining to 
keep out the wet. They have been fastened by 
battons from the ankle to the knee; the feet are 
remarkably small (little more than 8 in. long), 
the toes round, and the soles, where they join to 
the heel, contracted to less than 1 in. in diameter. 
The gloves are of the same material, and have 
the same lining; they reach upto the elbows (as 
women’s gloves did), but have been occasionally 
turned down, with the deer’s skin outward. The 
hands are exactly proportioned to the feet, and 
not larger than those of a middle-sized woman.” 

From Bolton Hall, where he had been under 
the care of Sir Ralph and his wife, who was 








known to even those who lived within a com- 
paratively few miles of them, being shut in by| 
impenetrable woods and great tracts of danger- 
oas swamps and bogs, where criminals had defied 
pursuit many and many a time. Indeed, there 
are some such spots there even now. In many 
of these lonely places secret caves existed, known | 
only to wild beasts and the wretched outcasts | 
whose necessities or dangers made them seek 
such places of concealment or shelter. With| 
these beasts, and amongst such wretched beings, | 


the danghter of the king’s esquire, Sir Thomas 
Tanstal, Henry came to Waddington “ Old Hall,” 
having probably some good reason for doing 
so, and there he appears to have remained for 
several months. There he may probably have 
received secret messengers, who, in one unsus- 
pected guise or another, contrived to bring him 
news of his unhappy wife and son. He may 
have read of her arrival on the dangerous coast 
of Flanders, whereon she was driven by tem- 
pestuous weather; of her being in a destitute 


‘coming out from the towns in crowds to see 
the once great queen thus lamentably reduced. 
And the poor king, looking at the letters through 
a mist of tears, might well have exclaimed,— 
“Can this be Margaret’s lot ? fair England’s 

Queen,—rival in counsel, to the wise ; in 

Valour to the brave; and single-handed 

Sole antagonist of kings!” 
He may also have heard how, near Bethune, 
she barely escaped two hundred English horse- 
men, who lay in wait for her, having sworn they 
would compass her death; and how at length, 
reduced to despair, she had settled down in the 
castle of Knerere, in the diocese of Verdun, and 
near the town of St. Michael, where her father, 
being poor, was allowing her all he could afford, 
namely, 2,000 livres a year. 

Thankful for her safety, the long-suffering, 
gentle monarch at length passed his days in 
some degree of peace, watchful and anxious, 
going out by stealth, and only when there were no 
| strangers near; epjoying the beauties of nature 
|in the immediate vicinity of his latest refuge. 

Close by the Old Hall at Waddington, which 
was then the property of Sir John Tempest, of 
Bracewell, the father-in-law of Thomas Talbot, 
is a pretty spot still called “King Henry’s 
Meadow ”: why, no one knows; whether it was 
his favourite resort, or is associated with some 
one or more of the numerous stirring adventures 
he must have met with at this time, is more than 
we can say. 

Not far from here, at Whalley, which covers 
an extensive tract of ground in the honour of 
Clitheroe, stood a famous Cistercian abbey, the 
mere presence of which indicated the solitary 
and uncultivated character of the surrounding 
country; for it was the custom of this order of 
monks to select such spots that they might, by 
|their influence and example, redeem them from 
,the charge of unfruitfulness. The king, in his 
| disguise, it appears, occasionally shared the hospi- 
tality acd the devotions of the charitable and 
pious white monks, and it may be that he was 
on his way from them through the merry green 
woods by which it was surrounded one day in July, 
1464, when a wandering Benedictine monk from 
the abbey of Abingdon, in Berkshire, saw and 
recognised him! Cautiously the black monk fol- 
lowed in the eteps of the bapless Henry, and, ex- 
ultingly, he noted the place where he had found 
shelter and protection. Then he hurried toa 
well-known Yorkist, Sir James Harrington, of 
Brierly, near Barnsley, who at once assembled 

















was the former King of England and France glad 
to herd until the numerous parties of troops sent 
in search of him had one by one abandoned or 


condition, and travelling in a common carrier’s | his friends, and, marching secretly forth before 
cart, followed by the devoted Pierre de Brezé the day was out, made the fact known to the 
and a few other gentlemen; of the people|Talbots and other partisans of York, residing 
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near Waddington, who also made their secret 
preparations; for the friends of Henry were 
numerous in that locality, and the news of his 
capture, when once made, would spread far and 
wide with dangerous rapidity. It was not, how- 
ever, desirable that attention should be attracted 
by the movement of any large body of men; 
therefore the capture would be best effected by 
the small but sufficient force led by Sir James 
Harrington. 

Little thought the poor hunted fugitive, when 
in the calm of that summer night he looked 
forth from his window after partaking of the 
last meal of the day,—called the livery,—how 
he was taken in the coils of a mesh which busy 
hands were then rapidly tightening around him. 
In the darkness of that night, and sheltered from 
observation by the forest trees, it is most likely 
that Sir James crept stealthily upon his prey. 

Amongst the gentry of that day the dinner- 
hour was ten o'clock in the forenoon. The 
common, vulgar herd dined later. Just as King 
Henry and his friends, “‘ Dr. Manning, a Dean of 
Windsor, Dr. Bedle, and one Ellarton,” had sat 
down on their wooden benches, to the long, 
clumsy oaken board on which the great pewter 
dishes were smoking, amidst great “jacks” of 
ale and wine, a sudden uproar arose, shrieks of 
women, oaths of men, and a cry of “ Fly! fly! 
the king is betrayed!” As his enemies burst 

into the room, amidst the clash and rattle of 
arms and armour, Henry darts up the stairs. 
As they ascend after him on one side, he descends 
by a second staircase on the other, and, leaping 
from a window, flies desperately towards the 
river. For a moment the scent is lost, but pre- 
sently it is regained, and there is a rush of fierce 
pursuers at his heels. Who can paint the des- 
peration and agony of that awful flight ?—the 
painfully beating heart, the labouring breath, 
the yielding knees, the horrible staggering, and 
occasional stumbling; for Henry was no lusty 


runner, trained, and muscularly strong, but weak | consisting of the castle, manor, and domain of 
| Thurland; a park called Fayzet Whate, with 

From Waddington Old Hall to “Bungerley | other estates in Lonsdale, county York; and 
Hippin Stones,” by which the river is forded, is | Holme, in Kendal, county Westmoreland, and in 
| six townships in the county of Lancaster, the 
the king reaches these stones, essays the leaping | forfeited estates of Sir Richard Tunstell, and 


of body, and feeble in health. 


@ considerable distance. Panting and speechless, 


from one to another, and falling, in an instant 
his pursuers have clutched him, and dragged 
him from the water. 

In ‘‘ Warkworth’s Chronicle,” printed by the 
Camden Society, the story is told as follows :— 


‘Also, the same pere, Rynge Benry fors takene 
byside a botose of religione in Mancashpre by the 
mene of a blacke monke of Abpngtone in a food 
called €letherbode, bespde Sungerly byppyngstones, by 
Thomas Talbott, sonne and heyre to sere Edmund 
Calbot of Basshalle, and Fhon Talbott, his cospne, 
of Colebrp, Mithe other moo; Mbich disseybide him 
bepnge at bis dynere at Wadpyngton hulle: and [be 
fas] carrped to Bondon on borsebake, and bis leges 
botunde to the styropes.” 


On his way to London he was treated with the 
utmost indignity, being mounted on a miserable 
hack with an insulting placard fixed on his back. 
At Islington Warwick commanded that no respect 
should be shown him by the crowds who came 
thronging from London and all the surrounding 
villages to see him. Reaching the pillory, he 
was led three times round it, as if he had been 
a common felon, amidst cries of “ Treason! 
treason! behold the traitor!’’ One rnde chur! 
even ventured to strike him, when Henry, turn- 
ing meekly, yet with dignity, upon the cowardly 
knave, merely rebuked him by saying, “ Forsooth, 
and forsooth, you do foully to smite the Lord’s 
anointed !”’ 

But we are now far away from the old house 





at Waddington, and the story of King Henry’s 
last days is something apart from it, which we 
are not called upon to tell. We may, however, 
add that Edward IV. rewarded each of the local 
gentry who had taken part in the capture, with 
100 marks ; that Sir Thomas Talbott received the 
larger reward of 1001.; and that Parliament con. 
firmed a grant of lands to Sir James Harrington, 








other “rebels.” The lands were afterwards lost 
to the family when Lancaster was once more in 
the ascendancy after the battle of Bosworth, and 
Sir James was sent to the Tower, where his 
captive had died broken-hearted, or had been 
murdered, and where the poor widowed and 
childless Queen Margaret of Anjou had a narrow 
escape from sharing the same dire fate. 








PROPOSED BELFRY AT CHRISTCHURCH, 
OXFORD. 


Tuere are few, if any, of the recent 
improvements at Oxford which have given rise 
to so animated a discussion, or have drawn forth 
so much diversity of opinion, as the proposal to 
erect a tall belfry over the staircase hall in 
Wolsey’s quadrangle at Christchurch. Nor can 
it be said that the interest manifested in this 
proposal is at all unreasonable; for, if carried 
out on true principles, it may become an orna- 
ment to the city. If, on the other hand, a 
mistake is made, it may tend to the disfigure- 
ment of one of our noblest collegiate institutions, 
and be a reproach to the-arts of the nineteenth 
century for ever afterwards. 

One of the main obstacles to an architect 
using his own common sense in this matter is 
the existence of a tradition in Oxford that 
Cardinal Wolsey intended to use the hall, con- 
taining the stairs as a basement, for a great 
tower, and made the lower walls proportionately 
strong, in order that they might be sufficient to 
carry the superstructure. Like most traditions, 
no one seems to know when and how it arose, 
and when looked a little closely into it vanishes, 
like the baseless fabric of many such visions, into 
very thin air. 

Cardinal Wolsey died in 1530, and there is in 
the Bodleian a drawing by Neele of this quad- 
rangle as it existed in 1566. Though not in the 
best possible perspective, it is quite sufficient to 
enable any one familiar with the existing build- 
ings to see what Wolsey not only intended, but 
carried out. The hall was complete as we see it 
now, and adjoining it, in the south-east angle of 
the quadrangle, there stood an octagonal tower, 
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very little higher than the hall itself. Under 
this tower was a gateway, through which a road- 
way led di across the site of the present 
staircase to the cloisters of the cathedral. This 
tower was removed, apparently, when Dr, Samuel 
Fell in 1640 determined on erecting the present 
staircase. This he carried out with the assist- 
ance of an architect of the name of Smith, and 
completed it about the date just quoted.* So 
far, therefore, from Wolsey proposing to raise a 
great tower on the staircase, it seems quite 
certain that the design of the hall which contains 
it was not conceived, or the foundations laid, 
till after the Cardinal had been for more than 
100 years in his grave. Notwithstanding this, 
the authorities of Christ Church determined to 
carry out what they conceived to be the pious 
wishes of their illustrious founder, and for this 
purpose first strengthened the roof over the 
vault to such an extent as to enable it to bear 
the weight of a wooden structure to contain a 
peal of bells. This, which is irreverently called 
the meat-safe, has been the subject of infinite 
jokes, and an immense expenditure of wit during 
the last few years, but not very fairly. It 
always was intended that it should be concealed 
by carrying up the stonework of the tower, and 
being only an internal part of the structare, its 
outward ap was of no consequence, 

The next stage of the g was to invite 
six eminent architects to send in designs for the 
proposed tower. One of these, by Mr. Jackson, 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy last season, 
and has recently been published in a contempo- 
rary periodical. The public have no means of 
knowing whether it was the best or the worst, 
nor is it necessary, at present, to express any 
opinion on its merite. It is quite sufficient, how- 
ever, to exemplify the inherent difficulties of the 
problem. Either the tower, built on so broad a 
base, must be so low and squat as to be a de- 
formity, or if carried out to its legitimate pro- 
portions, as is done by Mr. Jackson, it must be 
such a mass as to dwarf everything in its neigh- 
bourhood. Even if beautiful in itself, ite juxta- 
position would reduce the apparent dimensions of 
the hall to those ofaroom. The buildings round 
the quadrangle, already too low, would be still 
further reduced in height; and as for the poor 
cathedral, already thrust into a corner, it would 
become only an ordinary-sized parish church, 
and its spire a pinnacle. It seems almost im- 
possible to conceive any unfettered intellect 
proposing to add so monstrous a nose to so small 
a face, and certainly there is no authority for it 
in the Middle Ages,—no such mass was ever 
deliberately added to such comparatively dimi- 
nutive surroundings; and unless it was with the 
idea of carrying out the founder’s wishes, it is not 
at all probable that it would be suggested now. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Fergusson 
submitted to the Dean and others connected 
with the College, a suggestion embodied in the 
accompanying woodcut, which he believes would 
meet the exigencies of the case. In the first 
place, because it is easy of construction. There 
is now between the hall and the staircase a 
passage, across the centre of which, if an arch 
or girder were thrown, it would divide it into 
two equal squares, anid then over that one next 
the quadrangle a tower could be erected without 
any constructive difficulty. 

In the next place, because its position, if so 
placed, is exactly where some object is wanted 
to break the monotonous skyline of the present 
building. 

Thirdly, because its dimensions,—in area 
about one-fourth of those of the staircase,—are 
exactly such as are sufficient for its purposes of 
containing the bells, and such as would harmonise 
perfectly with the surrounding objects, without 
interfering with any of them. 

Fourthly, it could be erected for about one- 
fourth of the expense, and without any danger 
of crashing its foundations, which is more than 
can be said of the other proposals; and, 

Lastly, because it is reverting, as nearly as 
can now be done, to the design of the quadrangle 
as it was conceived and erected by its pious 
founder. 

The details of the design may be made any- 
thing anybody wishes. All its author contends 
for is that its position and dimensions are correct, 
and that if carried out it would add to the 
beauty of the group to which it is attached, 
without the possibility of its interfering prejudi- 
cially with the effect of any of its surroundings. 


* These particulars have often been stated, but are 
here quoted from Dr, ingress easily accessible “ Memo- 
rials of Mey i by Parker, with engravings 
by Le Keux, in 1837, 





SALOON AND STAIRCASE, DOBROYD 
CASTLE, TODMORDEN. 


WE published not long since an outside view 
and ground-plan of Dobroyd Castle, the residence 
of Mr. John Fielden, and we now give a view of 
the interior of the saloon and staircase, the works 
having been carried out from the designs of Mr. 
John Gibson, of Westminster. The columns and 
pilasters are of Devonshire marble, the capitals 
of the colamns being richly carved with repre- 
sentations of English national sports. 

The panels over the doorways are of Caen 
stone, with representations of,—lst, Picking 
cotton; 2nd, Packing cotton; 3rd, Arkwright, with 
a lathe, wheels, and mechanical instruments near 
him, in his father’s the barber’s shop, apparently 
in deep thought upon some invention ; 4th, Work- 
ing the cotton-girls in a mill. There are several 
carved shields in the saloon, each bearing the 
monogram of the proprietor and his wife. From 
the floor line to the top of the saloon is 34 ft. ; 
the floor dimensions are 27 ft. by 44 ft., the 
grand staircase rising from the saloon to the 
upper corridors. The woodwork generally is of 
oak, the doors being inlaid. The saloon chimney. 
piece and fender are of selected and choice 
marbles. The stairs are of Spinkwell stone, 
with elaborately gilt balusters, and inlaid oak 
handrail. The clustered columns of the corridors 
surrounding the saloon are of Devonshire and 
Greek green marbles, with carved capitals repre- 
senting floral and animal life. The base of the 
saloon and the staircase is a square; it then 
forms into an octagon, and culminates in acircle. 
The lantern-lighte are double, the inner one 
being glazed with stained glass specially de- 
signed. The artificial lighting is by two power. 
fal sun-burners. The general walling of the 
saloon internally is Bath stone. 








A MODEL CITY OF HEALTH AND 
COMFORT.* 


Ir has been found in our towns, generally, 
that men and women who are engaged in indus- 
trial callings, such as tailoring, shoemaking, 
dressmaking, lacework, and the like, work at 
their own homes, among their children. That 
this is a common cause of disease is well under. 
stood. I have myself seen the half-made riding- 
habit that was ultimately to clothe some wealthy 
damsel rejoicing in her morning ride act as the 
coverlet of a poor tailor’s child stricken with 
malignant scarlet fever. These things must be, 
in the ordinary course of events, under our 
present bad ordinary system. In the model city 
we have in our mind’s eye these dangers are met 
by the simple provision of workmen’s offices, 
or workrooms. In convenient parts of the town 
there are blocks of buildings, designed mainly 
after the manner of the houses, in which each 
workman can have a workroom on payment of a 
moderate sum per week. Here he may work as 
many hours as he pleases, but he may not 
transform the room intoa home. Each block is 
under the charge of a superintendent, and also 
under the observation of the sanitary authorities. 
The family is thus separated from the work, and 
the working man is thus secured the same 
advantages as the lawyer, the merchant, the 
banker now 3 or, to make the parallel 
more correct, he has the same advantage as the 
man or woman who works in a factory, and goes 
home to eat and tosleep. In most towns through- 
out the kingdom the laundry system is dan- 
gerousin the extreme. For anything the healthy 
householder knows, the clothes he and his chil- 
dren wear have been mixed before, during, and 
after the process of washing with the clothes 
that have come from the bed or the body of some 
sufferer from a contagious malady. Some of the 
most fatal outbreaks of disease I have met with 
have been communicated in this manner. In 
car model community this danger is entirely 
avoided by the establishment of public laundries, 
under municipal direction. No person is obliged 
to send any article of clothing to be washed at 
the public laundry; but if he does not send 
there he must have the washing done at home. 
Private laundries that do not come under the 
inspection of the sanitary officer are absolutely 
forbidden. It is incumbent on all who send 
clothes to the public laundry from an infected 
house to state the fact. The clothes thus 
received are passed for special cleansing into 
the disinfecting. rooms. They are specially 
washed, dried, and prepared for future wear. 








* From address by Dr. B, Richardson, at Brighton. 
Bee p. 923, ante, 





The laundries are placed in convenient positions 
a little outside the town; they have extensive 
drying-grounds, and, practically they are worked 
so economically that home washing-days, those 
invaders of domestic comfort, are abolished. 
Passing along the main streets of the city we see 
in twenty places, equally distant, a separate build- 
ing surrounded by its own grounds, a model hos- 
pital for the sick. To make these institutions the 
best of their kind no expense is spared. Several 
elements contribute to their success. They are 
small and are readily removable. The old idea 
of warehousing diseases on the largest possible 
scale and of making it the boast of an institution 
that it contains so many hundred beds is 
abandoned here. The old idea of building an 
institution so that it shall stand for centuries, 
like a Norman castle, but, unlike the castle, still 
retain its original character as a shelter for the 
afflicted, is abandoned. The still more absurd 
idea of building hospitals for the treatment of 
special organs of the body, as if the different 
organs could walk out of the body and present 
themselves for treatment, is also abandoned. It 
will repay us a minute of time to look at one of 
these model hospitals. One is the facsimile of 
the other, and is devoted to the service of every 
5,000 of the population. Like every building in 
the place, it is erected on a subway. There is 
a wide central entrance, to which there is no 
aacent, and into which a carriage, cab, or ambu- 
lance can drive direct. On each side of the gate- 


and of the matron. Passing down the centre, 
which is lofty and covered in with glass, we 
arrive at two side-wings running right and left 
from the centre, and forming cross corridors. 
These are the wards,—twelve on one hand for 
male, twelve on the other for female patients. 
The cross corridors are 12 ft. wide and 20 ft. 
high, and are roofed with glase. The corridor 
on each side is a framework of walls of glazed 
brick, arched overhead, and divided into six 
segments. In each segment is a separate, light, 
elegant removable ward, constracted of glass and 
iron, 12 ft. high, 14 ft. long, and 10 ft. wide. 
The cubic capacity of each ward is 1,680 ft. 
Each patient who is ill enough to require 
constant attendance has one of these wards 
entirely to himself, so that the injurious influences 
on the sick which ars created by mixing up in 
one large room the living and the dying, those 
who could sleep were they at rest with those who 
cannot sleep because they are racked with pain, 
those who are too nervous or sensitive to move, 
orcough, or speak, lest they should disturb others, 
and those who do whatever pleases them,—these 
bad influences are absent. The wards are fitted up 
neatly and elegantly. At one end they open into 
the corridor, at the other towards a verandah 
which leads toa garden. In bright weather those 
sick, who even are confined to bed, can, under the 
direction of the doctor, be wheeled in their beds 
out into the gardens without leaving the level 
floor. The wards are warmed by a current of 
air made to circulate through them by the action 
of a steam-engine, with which every hospital is 
supplied, and which performs such a number of 
useful purposes that the wonder is how hospita! 
management could goon without this assistance. 
If at any time a ward becomes infectious it is 
removed from its position and replaced by a new 
ward. Itis then taken to pieces, disinfected, 
and laid by ready to replace another that may 
require temporary rejection. The hospital is 
supplied on each side with ordinary baths, hot- 
air baths, vapour baths, and saline baths. A 
day sitting-room is attached to each wing, and 
every reasonable method is taken for engaging 
the minds of the sick in agreeable and harmless 
pastimes. Two trained nurses attend to each 
corridor, and connected with the hospital is a 
school for nurses, under the direction of the 
medical superintendent and the matron. From 
this school nurses are provided for the town; 
they are not merely efficient for any duty in the 
vocation in which they are always engaged, either 
within the hospital or out of it, but from 
the care with which they attend to their own 
personal cleanliness, and the plan they pursue of 
changing every garment on leaving an infectious 
case, they fail to be the bearers of any com- 
municable disease. To a hospital four medical 
officers are appointed, each of whom, therefore, 
has six resident patients under his care. The 
officers are called simply medical officers, the 
distinction, now altogether obsolete, between 
physicians and surgeons being discarded. The 
hospital is brought, by an electrical wire, into 





communication with all the fire-stations, fac. 
tories, mills, theatres, and other important public 


way are the houses of the resident medical officer , 
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places. It has an ambulance always ready to 
be sent out to bring any injured persons to the 
institution. The ambulance drives straight into 
the hospital, where a bed of the same height on 
silent wheels, so that it can be moved without 
vibration into a ward, receives the patient. The 
kitchens, Jaundries, and laboratories are in a 
separate block at the back of the institution, but 
are connected with it by the central corridor. 
The kitchen and laundries are at the top of this 
building, the laboritories below. The disinfect- 
ing-room is close to the engine-room, and super- 
heated steam, which the engine supplies, is used 
for disinfection. The out-patient department, 
which is apart from the body of the hospital, 
resembles that of the Queen’s Hospital, Birming- 
ham ; the first out-patient department, as far as I 
am aware, that ever deserved to be seen by a 
generous public. The patients waiting for advice 
are seated in a large hall, warmed at all seasons 
to a proper heat, lighted from the top through a 
glass roof, and perfectly ventilated. The infec- 
tious cases are separated carefully from the rest. 
The consulting-roums of the medical staff are 
comfortably fitted, the dispensary is thoroughly 
officered, and the order which prevails is so effec- 
tive that a sick person who is punctual to time 
has never to wait. The medical officers attached 
to the hospital in our model city are allowed to 
hold but one appointment at the same time, and 
that for a limited period. Thus every medical 
man in the city obtains the equal advantage of 
hospital practice, and the value of the best 
medical and surgical skill is fairly equalised 
through the whole community. In addition to 
the hospital building is a separate block, fuar- 
nished with wards, constructed in the same way 
as the genera! wards, for the reception of chil- 
dren suffering from any of the infectious diseases. 
These wards are so planned that the people 
generally send sick members of their own family 
into them for treatment, and pay for the privi- 
lege. Supplementary to the hospital are certain 
other institutions of a kindred character. To 
check the terrible course of infantile mortality of 
other large cities—the 76 in the 1,000 of mor- 
tality under five years of age—homes for little 
children are abundant. In these the destitute 
young are carefully tended by intelligent nurses, 
and mothers, while following their daily callings, 
are enabled to leave their children under effi- 
cient care. In a city from which that grand 
source of wild mirth, hopeless sorrow, and con. 
firmed madness, alcohol has been expelled, it 
could hardly be expected that much insanity 
would be found. The few who are insane are 
placed in houses licensed as asylums, but not 
different in appearance from other houses in 
the city. Here they live, in small communities, 
under proper medical supervision, with their 
own gardens and pastimes. The houses of the 
helpless and the aged are, like the asylums, the 
same as the houses of the rest of the town. 
No large building for the poor, of pretentious 
style, uprears itself; no men badged and badgered 
as paupers walk the place, Those poor who are 
really, from physical causes, unable to work are 
maintained in a manner showing that they 
possess yet the dignity of human kind; that, 
being worth preservation, they are therefore 
worthy of respectful tenderness. The rest, those 
who can work, are employed in useful labours 
which pay for their board. If they cannot find 
work, and are deserving, they may lodge 
in the house and earn their subsistence, or 
they may live from the house and receive pay 
for work done. If they will not work, they, 
as vagrants, find a home in prison, where 
they are compelled to share the common lot 
of mankind. Our model city is, of course well 
furnished with baths, swimming-baths, Turkish 
baths, playgrounds, gymnasia, libraries, Board 
schools, fine-art schools, lecture- halls, and places 
of instructive amusement. In every Board school 
drill forms part of the programme. I need not 
dwell on these subjects, but must pass to the 
sanitary officers and offices. There is in the city 
one principal sanitary officer, a duly-qualified 
medical man elected by the Municipal Council, 
whose sole duty it is to watch over the sanitary 
welfare of the place. Under him, as sanitary 
officers, are all the medical men, who form the 
Poor Law medical staff. To him these make their 
report on vaccination end every matter of health 
pertaining to their respective districts, to him 
every registrar of births and deaths forwards 
sao et “me A ee returns, and to his office 
sent OF ical men generally registered 
a of the cases of sickness proveding in the 
riot. His inspectors likewise make careful 
returns of all the known prevailing diseases of 


the lower animals and of plants. To his office 
are forwarded for examination and analysis 
specimens of foods and drinks suspected to be 
adulterated, impure, or otherwise unfitted for 
use. For the conduct of these researches the 
sanitary superintendent is allowed a competent 
chemical staff. Thus, under this central super- 
vision, every death and every disease of the 
living world in that district, and every 
assumable cause of disease, comes to light and 
is subjected, if need be, to inquiry. At a dis- 
tance from the town are the sanitary works, the 
sewage-pumping works, the water and gas works, 
the slaughter-houses, and the public laboratories. 
The sewage, which is brought from the town 
partly by its own flow and partly by pumping 
apparatus, is conveyed away to well-drained 
sewage farms belonging to the city, but at a 
distance from it, where it is utilised on Mr. 
Hope’s plan. The water supply, derived from a 
river which flows to the south-west of the city, is 
unpolluted by sewage or other refuse, is care- 
fully filtered, is tested twice daily, and if found 
unsatisfactory is supplied through a reserve 
tank, in which it can be made to undergo further 
purification. It iscarried through the city every- 
where by iron pipes. Leaden pipes are for- 
bidden. In the sanitary establishment are disin- 
fecting rooms, a mortuary, and ambulances for 
the conveyance of persons suffering from con- 
tagious disease. These are at all times open to 
the use of the public, subject to the few and 
simple rules of the management. The gas, like 
the water, is submitted to regular analysi= by 
the staff of the sanitary officer, and any fault he 
may detect which indicates a departure from 
the standard of purity framed by the Mani- 
cipal Council is immediately remedied, both 
gas and water being exclusively under the 
control of the local authority. The inspectors of 
the sanitary officer have under them a body of 
scavengers. These, each day, in the early morn. 
ing, pass through the various districts allotted 
to them and remove all refuse in closed vans. 
Every portion of manure from stables, streets, 
and yards is in this way removed daily and 
transported to the city farms for utilisation. 
Two additional conveniences are supplied by the 
sanitary scientific work of this establishment. 
From steam works steam is condensed, and a 
large supply of distilled water is obtained and 
preserved in a separate tank. This is conveyed 
by a small main into the city, and at a moderate 
cost distilled water can be supplied for those 
domestic purposes for which hard water is objec- 
tionable. The second sanitary convenience is a 
large ozone generator. By this apparatus ozone 
can be produced in any required quantity, and 
is made to serve many useful purposes. It is 
passed through the drinking-water in the reserve 
reservoir whenever the water shows excess of 
organic impurity, and it is conveyed into the city 
for diffusion into private houses for purposes of 
disinfection. The sleughter-houses of the city 
are all public, and are separated by a distance 
of a quarter of a mile from the city. They are 
easily removable edifices, and are under the 
supervision of the sanitary staff. The system of 
inspecting every carcass which is killed is 
rigorously carried out, with this improvement, 
that the inspector is a man of scientific know- 
ledge. All animals used for food,—cattle, 
fowls, swine, rabbits,—are subjected to examina. 
tion in the slanghter-house, or in the market if 
they be brought into the city from other 
depdts. The slaughter-houses are so constructed 
that the animals killed are relieved from the 
pain of death. They pass through a narcotic 
chamber, and are brought to the slaughterer 
oblivious of their fate. Theslaughter-houses drain 
into thesewersof thecity, and their complete puri- 
fication daily from all offal and refuse is rigidly 
enforced. The buildings, sheds, and styes for 
domestic food-producing animals are removed a 
short distance from the city, and are also under 
the supervision of the sanitary officer. The food 
and water supplied for these animals comes 
equally with human food under proper inspec. 
tion. One other subject only remains to be 
noticed in connexion with the arrangements of 
our model city, and that is the mode of the dis. 
posal of the dead. The question of cremation 
and of burial in the earth has been considered, 
and there are some who advocate cremation. For 
various reasons the process of burial is still re. 
tained,—first, because the cremation process 
is open to serions medico-legal objections ; 
secondly, because by the complete resolution of 
the body into its elementary and inodorous 





gases in the cremation that inter- 
vening chymical link between the organic and 


inorganic worlds, the ammonia, is destroyed, and 
the economy of nature is thereby dangerously 
disturbed; thirdly, because the natural ten. 
dencies of the people lead them still to the 
earth as the most fitting resting-place into 
which, when lifeless, they should be drawn. Thug 
the cemetery holds its place in our city, but in 
aform much modified from the ordinary ceme. 
tery. The burial-ground is artificially made of 
a fine carboniferous earth. Vegetation of rapid 
growth is cultivated over it. The dead are 
placed in the earth from the bier, either in 
basket-work or simply in the shroud; and the 
monumental slab, instead of being set over or 
at the head or foot of a raised grave, is placed 
in a spacious covered hall or temple, and records 
simply the fact that the person commemorated 
was re-committed to earth in those grounds. 
In a few months, indeed, no monument would 
indicate the remains of any dead. In that rapidly 
resolving soil the transformation of dust into 
dust is too perfect to leave a trace of residuum. 
The natural circle of transmutation is harmlessly 
completed, and the economy of nature conserved. 
Omitting necessarily many minor but yet impor- 
tant details, I close the description of the 
imaginary health city. I have yet to indicate 
what are the results that might be fairly 
predicted in respect to the disease and mortality 
presented under the conditions specified. Two 
kinds of observation guide me in this essay, 
one derived from statistical and sanitary work, 
the other from experience, extended now over 
thirty years, of disease, its phenomena, its origins, 
its causes, its terminations. I infer, then, that in 
our model city certain forms of disease would 
find no possible home, or, at the worst, a home 
so transient as not to affect the mortality in any 
serious degree. The infantile diseases, infantile 
and remittent fevers, convulsions, diarrhoa, 
croup, marasmus, dysentery, would, I calculate, 
be almost unknown. Typhusand typhoid fevers 
and cholera could not, I believe, exist in the city 
except temporarily and by pure accident ; small- 
pox would be kept under entire control; puer- 
peral fever and hospital fever would, probably, 
cease altogether; rheumatic fever, induced by 
residence in damp houses, and the heart disease 
sabsequent upon it, would be removed; death 
from privation and from puerpera and scurvy 
would certainly cease’; delirium tremens, liver 
disease, alcoholic phthisis, alcoholic degenera- 
tion of kidney, and all the varied forms of paraly- 
sis, insanity, and other affections due to alcohol 
would be completely effaced. The parasitic 
diseases arising from the introduction into the 
body, through food, of the larve of the en 

would cease, and that large class of deaths from 
pulmonary consumption, indaced in less favoured 
cities by exposure to impure air and badly-venti- 
lated rooms, would, I believe, be reduced so as to 
bring down the mortality of this signally fatal 
malady one-third at least. Some diseases, pre- 
eminently those which arise from uncontrollable 
causes, from sudden fluctuations of tempera- 
ture, electrical storms, and similar great varia- 
tions of nature, would remain as active as ever ; 
and pneumonia, bronchitis, congestion of the 
lungs, and summer cholera would still hold their 
sway. Cancer also, and allied constitutional 
diseases of strong hereditery character, would 
yet, as far as we can see, prevail. I fear, more- 
over, it must be admitted that two or three of 
the epidemic diseases, notably scarlet fever, 
measles, and whooping-cough, would assert them- 
selves, and, though limited in their diffasion by 
the sanitary provisions for arresting their pro- 
gress, would claim a considerable number of 
victims. With these facts clearly in view I must 
be careful not to claim for my model city more 
than it deserves; but calculating the mortality 
which would be saved, and comparing the result 
with the mortality which now prevails in the 
most favoured of our large English towns, I 
conclade that an average mortality of 8 per 1,000 
would be the maximum in the first generation 
living under this salutary réjime. That in a suc- 
ceeding generation Mr. Chadwick’s estimate of 
a possible mortality of 5 per 1,000 would be 
realised, I have no reasonable doubt, since the 
almost un ised, though potent influence of 
heredity in disease would immediately lessen in 
intensity, and the healthier parents would bring 
forth the healthier offspring. As my voice ceases 
to dwell on this theme of a yet unknown city of 
health, do not, I pray you, wake as from a mere 
dream. The details of the city exist. They 
have been worked out by those pioneers of 
sanitary science, so many of whom surround me 
to-day, and especially by him whose fal 





thought has suggested my design. I am, 
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fore, but as a draughteman, who, knowing some- 
what your desires and aspirations, have drawn a 
plan which you in your wisdom can modify, im- 
prove, perfect. In this I know we are of one 
mind, that though the ideal we all of us hold be 
never reached during our lives, we shall continue 
to work successfully for its realisation. Utopia 
itself is but another word for time, and some 
day the masses, who now heed us not, or smile 
incredulously at our proceedings, will awake to 
our conceptions. Then our knowledge, like light 
rapidly conveyed from one torch to another, will 
bury us in its brightness. 
“ By swift degrees the love of Nature works 

And warms the bosom, till at last sublimed 

To rapture and enthusiastic heat, 

We feel the present Deity, and taste 

The joy of God to see a happy world |!” 








THE ACCUMULATION AND 
DETERIORATION OF UNEMPLOYED 
LABOUR. 


Ar the Brighton Congress Mr. Alsager Hay 
Hill read a paper on “‘ Methods of Preventing the 
Accumulation and Deterioration of Unemployed 
Labour in Great Towns.” Mr. Hill commenced 
by referring to the natural and necessary tend« ncy 
to increase of the population of great towns and 
cities, indicating the almost miraculous growth 
of London during the last fifty years. Assuming 
the metropolis to increase at the same rate for 
another century, he expressed his opinion that 
under improved sanitary and other conditions 
even a population of 8,000,000 might not prove 
inconsistent with national well-being and the 
comfort of so vast a multitude. Hethen glanced 
at the present condition of London, and dwelt on 
the necessity of clearly defining what was meant 
by the term, “unemployed poor.” It was, he 
remarked, often forgotten that slack seasons 
were as incidental to the various industries as 
they were to the learned professions, illustrating 
his view by tabular statements showing the 
average slack periods i by work. 
people in London and Paris during the year. It 
was, therefore, highly necessary to enforce upon 
all workers of every class the expediency of 
providing for contingencies. 

London was the receiving place for all 
the dislodged and disaffected labour of the 
country, and yet the existing want of organisa. 
tion for providing information to this vast army 
of immigrants was most apparent. To some 
extent the newspapers were sources of informa. 
tion to the unemployed, but only in a very 
limited degree, whilst there wus a large section 
of the labouring poor still too ignorant to avail 
themselves of such means of assistance. Mr. Hill 
then proceeded, chiefly from tables prepared at 
the Central Labour Agency, to show the classes 
which made up the ranks of the unemployed, 
clerks, porters, messengers, and labourers being 
largely in excess of any other description of 
workers. With regard to the former of these 
classes nothing but increased intelligence and 
discretion in the disposal of their labour was 
likely to reduce their numbers. With respect to 
the great body of men passing generally under 
the name of labourers, he strongly urged the ex- 
tension of labourers’ unions, on soun 
exclusively non-political bases, the secretaries 
being the collectors and distributors of industrial 
information for the benefit of members. In 
addition to the information obtainable from such 
unions it was also essential that workpeople 
should have easier access at suitable times, 
especially in the early morning, to reading-rooms 
and free libraries where all the industrial papers 
could be consulted. There was, however, a lower 
drift of the unemployed who would not be able 
to avail themselves of such machinery, and for 
these special arrangements would have to be 
made. The extent of this class it was almost 
impossible to calculate, but the eagerness with 
which a low form of labour mo on Bi pr: 
up at every passing em in the streets, 
led him - think that it must be reckoned by 
many thousands. As many as 28,000 persons 
were during the hopping season withdrawn from 
the metropolis with hardly any perceptible effect 
on the mass that remained behind. The influence 
of the minute subdivision of labour in creating 
inaptitude for varied kinds of work, and the con- 
sequent throwing to the surface of large numbers 
of temporarily employed persons, was then 
touched on. 

Even with more effectual organisation for 
supply of information and ready transport to 


and continuous industrial occupation. With 
better arrangements for bringing the vendors 
apd purchasers of this lower class labour together, 
less deterioration and more employment might 
be expected. With this view he suggested the 
establishment of a Central Labour Exchange, 
on @ principle advocated many years since by 
Mr. Greeley, at New York, and already partially 
adopted in some of the colonies. At such ex- 
change it would be essential that all business 
should be transacted at an early hour of the day, 
so as to leave no opportanity for that loitering 
and loafing out of which so much deterioration 
resulted. A careful registration of labour should 
be instituted in connexion with such exchange, 
and similar and corresponding agencies should, 
if possible, be established in all the principal 
industrial centres throughout the country. 
Towards the maintenance of the exchange and 
agencies some of the colonies now continually 
in want of labour, as well as the larger con- 
tractors and employers, might be expected to 


i contribute. 


It would be well also to allow the various 
charities that, after due investigation, were in- 
terested in obtaining situations for the unem- 
ployed, to send their applicants to such a centre; 
and though he admitted that a large portion of 
such applicants belonged to an incompetent 
class, it might be possible, with a little more 
consideration on the part of employers towards 
inexperienced labour, to draft off a certain por- 
tion to remunerative work. In connexion with 
the proposed labour exchange, a well-organised 
labour loan society, if possible associated with 
night classes for adults, might be established, 
offering special facilities for labour desirous of 
migrating or emigrating. In conclusion, Mr. Hill 
dwelt strongly on the pernicious influence of 
miscalled charities on the industrial classes, both 
the poor-law and the thousand and one voluntary 
societies being responsible for a large amount of 
stagnated and, consequently, deteriorated labour. 
The influence of parochial charities was specially 
detrimental to the interests of female labour, 
making infinitesimal doles and paltry allowances 
take the place of regular and self-supporting 
wages. The effect of the out-door relief system 
was also largely prejadicial in this direction,— 
even the orphanages and refuges tended to in. 
crease the number of the very class from which 
the ranks of the unemployed were recruited, 
many children, after the artificial life of an insti- 
tution, being unwilling to accept the same level 
of employment as that from which they had 
been temporarily raised, and towards which the 
natural currents of the labour market would take 
them back. 








AN EXHORTATION. 

Ar the Working Men’s meeting, held in the 
Dome, in connexion with the Brighton Congress 
of the Social Science Association,* Mr. Godwin, 
being called on by the chairman, said,—I have 
been invited to address a few words to you on 
this occasion, chiefly, I fancy, because I have 
been in the habit for some years of looking 
into the condition of each town visited by the 
Association, and of speaking my mind pretty 


and | freely on the subject with reference to the 


general question of health. Following to-night 
so many accomplished speakers, I might almost 
fear to weary you if I confine myself to this 
subject, and yet it ought not to do so, sosupreme 
and universal is its importance. For years the 
vital character of this question has been urged 
by a few, but it is only recently that any large 
number of the people have listened with their 
minds to the exhortation. Ignorance of the 
densest kind has prevailed, and does prevail, 
and what I want to press upon you is the neces- 
sity of looking into the matter each for him- 
self. Say resolutely,—‘‘ We will not die be- 
fore our time if we can possibly help it!” 
And help it you most certainly can. Do not 
ease your conscience when you hear of half the 
children that are born here and there dying 
before they are five years old, by saying that 
they have died by the will of God. They die 
because the laws of God have not been attended 
to: they die not by the will of God, but the 
will of the Devil,—the devil of Ignorance, 
which leads to sin and death. I am by 
no means disposed to find fault with the 
municipality of Brighton. Great and resolute 
efforts have been made of late to render Brighton 
worthy of her reputation ; and if you help them 
they will do still more. There are black spots 








places where it was in demand, much of the 
town labour was too degenerate for immediate 


* Atthis meeting there were about 3,500 persons present, 
the Mayor of Brighton in the chair. 


in the heart of this Queen of Watering-places.™ I 
have seen with my own eyes scores of houses 
here occupied by the labouring classes, in which 
healthy life is not possible: low, damp places, 
with no through ventilation, with bad drainage, 
and an insufficient supply of water,—places 
where the death-rate, as your excellent officer of 
health would doubtless tell you, is half as high 
again as it is in other parts of the town. Many 
of you know the neighbourhood of Bedford. 
street, such as Leicester-street, Edwards-street, 
and Egremont.street, and in another part of the 
town Spa-street, Derby-place, and others like 
them. In some of the better class houses, 
sanitary defects of the most dangerous cha- 
racter exist; but they are not peculiar to 
Brighton, they are to be found all over the 
country, and this leads me to urge all thinking 
men and women to remember that the State can 
only do so much in this matter, the individual 
must do the rest. [After referring to modes by 
which proper dwelling-places for the wage class 
might be provided, the speaker said]. But I must 
not occupy more of your time. I speak from the 
bottom of my heart when I earnestly advise 
you to get information for yourselves on sanitary 
matters, and to give your hearty support, even at 
money-cost, to every wise endeavour of your 
governing body to improve the sanitary condition 
of this wonderful and important town. 








RECENT SANITARY LEGISLATION. 


In the Health Department of the Social Science 
Congress, Mr. F. 8. Powell, M.P., introduced the 
subject of “ Recent Sanitary Legislation.” He 
briefly reviewed recent legislation on collateral 
subjects, including the Alkali Act, the Act to 
compel the registration of every birth, the 
Factory Act, 1875, the Adulteration of Food 
Act, 1875, which established analysts in every 
district, and the Artisans’ Dwellings Act of 1875. 
He expressed much satisfaction at the advance of 
public opinion in favour of the purification of 
rivers. Already the deposit of solids is universally 
condemned, and will doubtless be forbidden at 
an early date. The present investigation into 
the modes actually in use for the purification of 
rivers wiil doubtless lead to good results, anc 
will, it is hoped, encourage Government to intr 
duce @ comprehensive and effective measw . 
While commenting on recent amendments in te 
law, and speaking in terms of hearty commenda- 
tion of recent enactments which create one 
central authority, erect sanitary authorities 
everywhere, and bring into one Act provisions 
hitherto contained in some twenty Acts, Mr. 
Powell said,— Drains are now to be ventilated ; 
pent up gases are not to penetrate houses and by 
insidious poison slay the inmates. Bat such 
ventilation has its own dangers. The rain-pipe 
is a most tempting opportunity; perhaps safe 
sometimes, it is at all times liable to decay and 
derangement, and thus becomes a mere condait 
from which escaping gases may enter the house. 
Power is now given to close wells or pumps, 
public or private. Of all conditions unfavourable 
to health probably none create more disease than 
damp foundations. It would be dangerous to 
give any local authority power to deny an owner 
the liberty of building on his own land. The 
law enacts that the authority must construct 
main drains, that the owner must form private 
drains, and, under recent statutes, bye-laws may, 
and I trust will, provide that walls, foundations, 
roofs, and chimneys are so constructed as to 
preserve health. Let these bye-laws be carefully 
framed and diligently administered, and we 
shall observe a marked decrease, among occu- 
pants of new houses, of disease arising from 
damp. With respect to legislation, and the 
effects of legislation respecting medical officers, 
we move slowly. The facts of public health 
will never be known in such form and at such a 
time as to exercise their due effect upon science 
and upon actual administration unless they 
extend over wide areas or include large popula- 
tions. The late Act enables the Local Govern. 
ment Board to unite districts for the purpose of 
appointing a medical officer of health, and to 
direct the district medical officers of unions 
within the united district to render this medical 
officer such local assistance as the board may 
think fit. But there is another provision of no 
less remarkable character. Hitherto, the 
qualifications and duties of medical officers have 
been prescribed by the Board, in cases where 
half of their salaries is paid by the Imperial 
Exchequer, but thenceforward the Local Govern- 





ment Board may in all cases prescribe the 
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qualifications and duties of medical officers 
appointed under this Act. Everywhere there 
are now medical officers performing their daties 
under central supervision, and at the same time 
acting in co-operation with those local authorities 
on whom the administration of local details 
must ultimately depend. I hope, however, that 
public opinion will not be outrun, and that 
experience of salutary results will confirm every 
advance in practical reform. Already good fruit 
has been produced. In each district there are 
reports of medical officers published in local 
newspapers, with proceedings of local boards. 
Can any one doubt that the public mind will 
be stirred by these reports? Local authorities 
take action upon them, and search out the 
causes which render localities for the time, at 
least, plague spots and nests of pestilence. But 
this often comes too late. Before the death, nay 
before the disease, the sanitary inspector, with 
friendly vigilance, should have detected the fatal 
accumulation which caused the sickness, or some 
authority with firm but kindly hand should have 
isolated the first victim of infectious disease. 
‘The inspection of the district with a view to the 
detection and removal of nuisances has long been 
obligatory, and we must feel confident that pre- 
sent vigilance takes the place of past neglect, the 
isolation of the sufferer being more uniformly 
practised, and care being taken to secure the 
disinfection of houses and clothing. It is, how- 
ever, deeply to be regretted that Government 
did not extend security against infection to those 
attending schools. Compulsory attendance is 
fraught with peril, unless there be security that 
infected children are not thereby brought into 
the school. The simplification arising from con- 
centration of authority and consolidation of the 
law bas already brought greater energy into the 
action of the Government Department, and cor- 
responding activity into local administration. 
The law is now, to speak in genera) terms, as 
free from complication as the nature of a subject 
full of details admits. The authority to execute 
the Jaw cannot cherish doubts and seek pretexte 
for inaction from the uncertainty either of 
authority or of law. The citizen, by perusal of 
one statute, can, unless vexed by local Acts, 
readily understand the law he is called to obey. 
The voter, when exercising his franchise, knows, 
or can easily learn, the laws, the administrators 
of which he is called upon toelect. Hence must 
arise a real and living law, instead of dead en- 
actments; and intelligent opinion in place of 
sloth and apathy. But of all results which may 
spring from a new sanitary code none will be more 
beneficial than the abandonment or restriction 
within limited proportions of the system of Jocal 
Acts. Already several have been abolished by 
provisional order. It must be admitted that 
early progress was made by local Acts, largely in 
advance of the general law. But this necessity 
no lopger exists. Some localities may have 
special wants to be met by local statutes, but in 
ordinary cases these fall within the range of 
broad, general principlee. But the system is 
unsound. It is a degradation to the Legislature 
to sell Jaws in exchange for fees; it is wrong to 
individuals affected by those laws to have no 
voice in the passing of them, except on payment 
of legal expenses; it is an injary to the com- 
munity itself, which often suffers in liberty, or 
even in health, by the sanction at the hands of 
a committee of clauses which would not bear the 
test of discussion in the House of Commons; it 
is an injustice to neighbouring towns whosecom- 
petition in business with the town obtaining the 
Act is conducted on equal terms, in consequence 
of mischievous privileges conceded by the local 
Act. In result and as a conclusion we may 
fairly say that we have now a valuable body of 
public health law. Amendments will doubtless 
be made; some are, indeed, already promised, 
but laws little serve unless enforced with strict- 
ness and obeyed with promptitude. The law is 
now far in advance of the administration of the 
law ; public opinion passes a statute, but, fatigued 
by the effort, bas not strength to exercise the 
powers; principles are asserted daily : practive 
fails toconform to principle. We have all a work 
to do in this business ; upon the co-operation of 
each inhabitant of this country does it depend 
to render England as healthy as, compared with 
other countries, she is undoubtedly happy. 





Society of Biblical Archwology.—At the 
meeting of this society, to be held on November 
2nd, amongst the papers to be read is one “ On 
some Fragments of the Babylonian Account of 
the Creation,” by Mr. George Smith, 


THE SUPPLY OF WATER. 


Mr. W. Renpte, M.R.C.8S., whom our readers 
will remember as of Southwark, read a paper on 
this subject in the Health Department of the 
Social Science Congress. He thought that water, 
as a necessary of life for which no substitute 
can be found, ought not any longer to be sold by 
private people for profit. The policy which at 
first put the supply of it into private hands was 
shortsighted, and the evils are found now to be 
so great that it must without delay be placed in 
the hands of real representatives of the public 
to supply it at prime cost. In a matter of such 
constant and vital importance these managers 
should be answerable. The Marquis of Salis- 
bury thinks our ancestors unwise in placing the 
supply with private companies, but thinks it 
utopian to try to alter it. In so saying the 
marquis shows that he does not understand the 
times nor the condition of the people in England, 
nor of the numerous important places in which 
the change has been effected with the best conse- 
quences. The very use of legislative chambers 
is to do away with great evils, such as water 
companies now are, and to adapt things to our 
improved and altered conditions. The companies 
over and over again have supplied dangerous 
water in epidemic times, and multitudes have 
died from this cause side by side with neighbours 
who, having a supply of wholesome water, have 
suffered very little. Further, a very deficient 
supply is forthcoming at great fires, constantly 
complained of by Braidwood and others as the 
great difficulty in this respect. The supply to 
the poor also is, and always has been, very 
deficient, especially on Sundays and in summer, 
when the supply would be sospecially beneficial. 
London in these respects is very much behind 
other places. This is owing to the enormously 
obstructive power of vested and private interests, 
which flourish at their highest in that great 
centre of schemes and money-making. The 
business should be taken out of the hands of 
the companies, but of course they ought to be 
fairly compensated. Bat they are aiming at an 
unfair compensation. An Act was passed in 
1869, the Valuation Metropolis Act, for re- 
valuation every five years,—a wise Act no doubt, 
as value rapidly changes; every ten years, how- 
ever, like the census, would have been better. 
The Act was a public Act, for public not for 
private purposes, as any attentive reader will see, 
t.e., to make taxation equal, and to keep it equal. 
The companies who supply water having been 
permitted to make their charge upon the rental 
have taken advantage, by the misconstruction of 
a few words of the Act, to raise their charge 30, 
40, and 50 per cent., and this for the same quan- 
tity of water supplied under the same conditions. 
This has a two-fold effect,—it makes their 
present income much larger, and it opens a 
steady increase, and so prepares for raising the 
income to the maximum height, with a view toa 
large and very unjust compensation’ when the 
time comes. It has always been the policy of 
the companies to keep their accounts dark ; they 
have objected to let the public know the costs 
and profits. Those most ekilled in such matters 
have found the accounts mixed up and so con. 
fused as to be difficult to understand. In a 
recent Act the publication of accounts is ordered, 
and an auditor appointed by the Board of Trade. 
Bat a nominee of this Board, known to be not 
very popularly disposed, is not, perhaps, the 
best source of appointment for an auditor. He 
should be appointed by the representatives of 
the people supplied. The maximum profit 
allowed to certain water companies, namely, 
10 per cent., is not justified by the conditions, 
which are, that the business is altegetker an 
exceptional thing; customers are many and 
certain, and are rapidly multiplying; there is 
no competition ; there are no bad debts to speak 
of ; the article dealt in is so needful that not one 
in 1 meas ges ree can do without it; the 
water supplied, which is public rty, is 
permitted to be had ata anaes a | Ae 
use of the public roads the same. No doubt 
the companies have been put to expense 
to supply more and better water, but they look 
to increase of custom for remuneration. Now, 
they bave an enormous and ever-growing increase 
of custom, and yet by every device they are 
raising their charges on rentals, and making the 
—_ of the suspicions word—“ extras.” The 
evils 80 common formerly might be t ht to 
have passed away, but on seaeies ‘acme is 
still so bad, so doubtful, and so expensive, that 





jbands. As to the eupply of water 


it is desirable to remove the eupply into other 
y what are 


called the intermittent and constant methods, it 
is the opinion of all who are not immediately in. 
terested that the supply should, as soon as 
possible, be made constant. The evils of inter. 
mission are—short supply to the poor, contained 
in bad receptacles, among very filthy surround. 
ings, so that the water either leaks away or is 
tainted and unwholesome, and generally so dis. 
gusting that the gin-shop, always handy, 
becomes more and more attractive. There is 
parsimony with great waste; the pipes, when 
empty, act as exhausted receivers, sucking in 
unwholesome matters at hand; as the medical 
officer of health for Bermondsey says, gas pro. 
ducts, tar, blue dyes, and foul air. On the other 
hand, with a supply of water always at hand in 
the pipes—namely, the constant supply—most of 
these evils are prevented. As to fires, Manchester 
and other places are so supplied that great fires 
can scarcely be. It is doubtful, taking every- 
thing into consideration, whether, on the whole, 
any good is effected by relying entirely on 
the fussy method of locomotive fire-engines, 
which so often arrive and must arrive too late to 
be of any effectual service. Theconstant-supply 
system is that of the future, but in order 
to prevent great waste, to protect the care. 
ful and provident against others, ample power 
must be put into competent hands to com- 
pel the best fittings and a careful use—ample 
power for prompt entry, remedy, and, if needful, 
punishment. But powers cannot be entrusted to 
companies working for profitsand large dividends, 
and making every other consideration second to 
that. Now and then, in great emergencies of 
fires and sickne:s, and unusual filth, the saving 
money and making a great profit must for the 
time be entirely disregarded, and tke public 
benefit alone considered. It may seem difficult 
to have a constant supply, almost impossible in 
the case of private companies supplying the 
water—so it is, and so it will be till the public 
authority is ready. It is, however, shown by its 
perfect success in Manchester, Nottingham, 
Durham, Glasgow, Derby, Dundee, and now 
Birmingham, that there are no real difficulties 
which cannot be surmounted. On the contrary, 
there are enormous advantages which cannot 
long, in consideration of private interests, be 
kept back. The water companies of London are 
the only real stumbling-blocks there. Then in 
great emergencies unity of management is need- 
ful; one permanent authority is wanted to make 
the best of all resources in the time of need, an 
authority which can be held answerable after- 
wards that the best was done. Companies with 
districts separately mepped out for each, with 
diverse interests, cannot or are not likely to 
act together. The Acts of Parliament on the 
subject always appear to be hampered with con- 
ditions unfavourable to the people. Some 
vestries report that they are insufficient, filled 
with delay, and some appear to be unworkable. 
Later Acts are so permeated with the permiesive 
principle that, however necessary and vital the 
provisions, they are only workable among willing 
people. The paper ended with this resumé :-— 
“The water supply must be taken out of the 
hands of the trading companies altogether, and 
as soon as possible, a monopoly in a first neces- 
sary of life being a very odious thing indeed. 
London, in this vital matter, ought without delay 
to be served at least as well as the larger pro- 
vincial towns and cities. It is especially open 
to danger in its crowded condition with the pre- 
sent very defective arrangements. A stop 
should at once be put to the companies raising 
their charges by means which appear to be im- 
proper, if not unlawfal, so that the basis of com- 
pensation may be just to both sides, and not be 
made an excuse for plundering the ratepayers. 
The public, by ite chosen representatives, in this 
case to be selected as specially adapted for the 
work, must have the entire control of the water 
supply, the charge for water to be the actual cost 
and bo more.” 








THE BELL TOWER OF EVESHAM. 


Siz,—I had intended, on my return to town, 
to offer some answer to the adverse opinion 
taken by, I believe, a small party of the British 
Archeological Association to the date which I 
ventured to assign to the noble Bell Tower of 
Evesbam. AsI find, however, that in a recent 
article you have endorsed it with your editorial 
authority, I must, in ordinary discretion, reserve 
those observations for the present, until I can 
make them at less disadvantage. 





Mackenzie E, C. Watcott. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE first meeting of the session usually com. 
mences with a conversazione, which, as already 
announced, will be held on the 29th inst. The 
president, Mr. Quilter, delivers his address on 
the 5th of November, when the reports from the 
different classes will be presented. The syllabus 
of papers to be read at the ordinary meetings, 
subject possibly to modification as to date, ac- 

ing to mutual arrangement, is as follows:— 


Nov. 19th.—On the Use of the Supernatural in Art, By 
Wyke ax poy 

Dec, 3rd.—How the Parisians build a ‘‘ House in Flats,” 
By W. H. White. 

Dee. 17th.—On Things in General. By W. Burges. 

Jan, 7th, 1876.—On Consistency and Refinement in Archi- 
tectural Detail. By J. P. Seddon. 

Jan, 21st.—On certain Mathematical Instruments, and 
some Suggestions for new Combinations. By F. C. 


Penrose. 
Feb. 4th—On Plan as the Basis of Design, By H. H. 
Stathem, jun. 
Feb. 18th.—On the Characteristics of Ground Plans 
adopted by the Greater Conventual Orders of England. 
By the Rev. Mackenzie Walcott, M.A, 
March 3rd. — On the Treatment of Scientific Engineering 
artistically, By Professor Kerr. 
March 17th.—On the Metropolitan Building Act, By 
T. R. Smith. 
March 31st.—On the Architecture of South Holland, By 
PP os arenes. . 
‘a .—On the Proportions of Gothic Buildings, B. 
x P. Pullan - - { 


May 19th.—On the Architecture of La Charente, France. 
(Annual Excursion.) By E. Sharpe, M.A. 
June 2nd.— Notes on the Construction of a Public 
Aquarium, By J. Norton, 
June 2nd.—On the Princioles and Application of the 
Theory of the Truss. By W. W. Robertson, 
June 16th,—-On the Organ architecturally considered. 
By G. A. Audsley. 
June 30th .— On the Architect and the Pupil. By T. 
Blashill, 











THE REGENT’S CANAL BRIDGE, 
ST. JOHN’S WOOD. 


A start has at length been made towards the 
reconstruction of the bridge over the Regent’s- 
canal, which was destroyed by the great explo- 
sion on the barges some twelve months ago. 
Last week a number of men were set to work to 
clear away the débris, preparatory to the rebuild- 
ing of the bridge being proceeded with. We 
learn that the new bridge is to be of similar 
design to the one which was destroyed by the 
explosion, and that it is expected to be completed 
before the commencement of the ensuing year. 








BORROWING DESIGNS. 


Art the last sitting of the Darlington Board of 
Guardians, the clerk said that there had been an 
offcial application from the guardians of the 
Middlesbrough Union for the loan of the archi- 
tect’s plans of the Darlington Workhouse. 

It was moved, seconded, and carried, that the 
application be complied with. 

Another guardian created some laughter by 
observing that he was given to understand that 
the Middlesbrough Board of Guardians had adver. 
tised for plans, offering a premium for the best 
one. He supposed the Darlington Union would 
get that premium if their plan proved to be the 
one chosen. 

The master of the Darlington Workhouse 
(Graham) said two architects from Middles- 
brough had called upon him, and he gave them 
permission to look round the house, and he 
understood that each of those gentlemen was 


going to compete. 





LONDON BRIDGE WIDENING. 


S1r,—I venture to take the liberty, through 
the columns of your influential journal, of ex- 
plaining my project, having for its object the 
relieving of the overwhelming and increasing 
passenger and vehicular traffic of London Bridge. 

In lieu of widening the bridge itself, it is pro. 
posed to constract an arcade on each side of it. 
The entire width of such arcade to be 35 ft., 
15 ft. of which to be used for the passenger 
traffic, and in the remaining 20 ft., shops (not 
exceeding 12 ft.in height) will be erected. 

The arcades will be constructed of light iron- 
work and glass, supported underneath by 
columns, or light ironwork on blocks of masonry. 

It will be seen that the convenience to the 
public will be very great, inasmuch as the present 
footways of the bridge can be added to the road- 
way, which will be thus widened to the extent 
of 29 ft. or thereabouts. 

The new or substituted footways will be 5 ft. 
wider than the existing ones, with the addition 
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tion of foot-passengers from the weather, while 
they will avoid the inconvenience and danger 


passenger traffic being carried on the same 
thoroughfare. It is also proposed to make pro- 
vision for communications between such new 
footways and the steam-boat piers or jetties 
beneath for the convenience of the large number 
of passengers travelling on the river. 
It is submitted that the above project will 
commend itself for, among other reasons, the 
following, viz. :— 
That it will preserve the bridge in its entirety, 
and the view will not be seriously interfered 
with, while the structure viewed from the new 
thoroughfare will be seen to greater advantage 
than now; and that the cost to the corpora- 
tion will be comparatively small, inasmuch as 
the principle of combining the cost of street 
improvements with works of themselves remu- 
nerative, is adopted, and therefore the amount 
of contributions will be based on the value 
of the new thoroughfares, which will be 
vested in the corporation for the use of the 
public in perpetuity, and which contributions 


of the amount of the outlay now to be made for 
the widening. 
Plans and elevations of an ornamental and 
suitable character are in course of preparation 
by an eminent City architect, and will, if an 
opportunity is afforded, be submitted to the cor- 
poration for approval; and as capitalists are 
prepared to provide the necessary funds so soon 
as the requisite approvals are obtained, the work 
may be speedily carried out. 

Caas, Barts. 








A NEW PHASE OF ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPETITION. 


ENCLOSED is one of three copies of a circular 
sent this morning addressed “ To the Clerks” in 
my office. It offers six prizes, varying from 4l. 
down to 15s. (!) for designs for a villa to cost 
2,0001., open only to assistants and apprentices. 
A bookseller at Elgin is, so far as appears, the 
source and object of everything in the matter, 
including the deposits of 2s. 6d. to be paid by 
each competitor. All the drawings, you will 
Observe, are to become the property of the 
prize-giver ! 

Is this a case of “anonymous munificence,” or 
is it an attempt to tap the information which 
may be in one’s office on the subject of villa 
architecture for the benefit of a sharp North 
Countryman who means to build a villa in the 
spring? In either case it deserves publicity, as 
will also the names of the assistants and appren- 
tices who lend themselves to it without some 
satisfactory explanation. Civis. 
*,* The object is so transparent that we can 
scarcely suppose any one will be taken in by it. 








A VERY GRAND ORGAN, 


Sir,—Returning home from a quiet dinner 
party the other night, tothe quiet subarb where I 
reside,—leisurely sauntering along and enjoying 
the fragrant weed, a grand idea occurred to me. 
All around was still and calm, when the silence 
was broken by a shrill railway whistle, then 
another and yet another, and each with a different 
note. These sounds reached me from a distance 
of at least two miles. 
Among other things we had been talking of 
church organs, and the grand idea struck me that 
it might be possible to construct a grand organ, 
the pipes to be acted upon by steam instead of 
air. Conceive such a grand organ erected in a 
grand tower, pealing forth a grand anthem on a 
quiet Sunday morning over a half-awakened 
city ! 
hen astonishing things have been done, but 
some might say, as Sidney Smith did when asked 
if he liked the bagpipes, “‘ Yes, ata distance, and 
the farther off the better.” 
If we do not forestall them, our American 
cousins will surely take up the grand idea, and 
“lick all creation” in musical a 
IGNET. 
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Additions at St. Pancras Workhouse.— 
Extensive additions, consisting of new dining. 
rooms, kitchen and bakery, and sundry altera- 
tions to the lauadry, are about to be made at 
St. Pancras Workhouse. Mr. Bridgman is the 
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THE EXETER REREDOS. 
py following paragraph appears in your issue for 


now necessarily consequent on the vehicular and | 4. i¢:h 


“Tus Exeter Rerepos.—The Western Times states that 
the reredos in Exeter Cathedral, about which there has 
been so much litigation, is being taken down. It is not 
known, however whether it is to be removed from the 
cathedral altogether.” : : 
As this is calculated to produce a gross misconception, 
permit me to state the real facts of the matter. 3 
Sir Gilbert Scott being anxious to give greater dignity 
to some parts of his very beautiful creation, has deter- 
mined to raise a portion of it 1 ft. orl ft.3in. Henee, 
the central part, as far down as the re-table, has been 
lifted from its bed, so that the suggested addition may be 
the more readily made. 
How such an idle and absurd cock-and-bull story as the 
bare possibility of our hardly-fought-for reredos being 
removed can have been put into circulation I am alto- 
ether at a loss to understand, It is utterly without 
Hundstion, Hagsy Hews. 





WEIGHT OF ZINC. 


Srr,—Will you permit me to notify to architects and 
engineers that the Vieille Montagne Zinc Mining Company 
have altered the weights of their several gauges of sheet- 
zinc? The new tariff is a combination of the Belgian and 
French tariffs, which are no longer to be different. It is 
sufficient to say that the new tariff is in each gan e lighter 
than the old—that is to say, an architect who desires to 


would be agreed at 25,0001., or less than one-half | beve No. 14 old weight, must now pani No. 15 in order 


to obtain about the same thickness. Thus No. 15, ac- 
cording to the old tariff, weighed nearly 1 lb. 8 oz. per 
square foot ; but, according to the new tariff, No. 16 will 
weigh nearly the same, or rather less than 1 lb. 9 oz., 
instead of rather more than 1 lb, 10 oz. as heretofore. 
James Epmesroy. 








LOCAL BOARD SURVEYORS AND THEIR 
SALARIES. 


‘TO ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, AND “ OTHERS.” 


Tue Fleetwood Local Board are in want of « surveyor 
at a salary of 30s, per week. 

The duties of a town surveyor usually comprise drawing 
plans, specifications, &c., of any and every structure, from 
a town-hall to a town-pump, the construction and repairs 
of sewers, drains, streets, sidewalks, &c.; in point of fact, 
embracing professional knowledge and administrative 
ability, to an extent waolly incomprehensible to the livery- 
stable keepers, publicans, shoemakers, &c., it has now 
but too frequently become the practice to elect as members 
of town councils and local i, 

From the report of the proceedings in the Blackpool 
Herald, of October 8th, it appears Mr. Carter moved 
“ That a surveyor be advertised for at a salary of not less 
than 2/, a week.” ~f ie eppesrace of the streets, they 
were in great want of a g surveyor. 

Mr. Noblet moved as an amendment that they advertise 
for a man at asalary of 30s. per week. They had been in 
the habit of giving too much to their men. 





Mr. Sudy ded the d t, which was, of 
course, carried, and that the advertisement appear twice 
in the local papers. 


By the same report it appears that an inspector of 
nuisances was then appointed, at a salary of 501, per 
annum, 

After it had been suggested by a member that the work 
of lamplighting be tagged on to the duties of the inspector. 
Mr. Noblet remarked ‘‘ that he (the inspector) should go 
into tradesmen’s and butchers’ shops and see if the food was 
adulterated,”’ probably under the impression that the high 
scientific knowledge and attainments 18s. would command 
would ble the ‘inspector to detect adulterations at @ 
glance without the time and trouble of an elaborate 
analysis, 

I sympathise with the unsophisticated individual who 
was elected, and sfter beinginformed of his appointment, 

thanked the Board, and who was weakminded enough to 
express the hope that he should discharge his duties to the 
satisfaction of ‘‘ every member” of the Board, and that 
he would start on Monday morning next. 

Now the Fleetwood Local Board seem to have been 

guilty of a great oversight, and I write to you in the hope 
that Mr. Noblet may see my remarks. Why not, in addi- 

tion to lighting the lamps, add the trifling duties of “ sur- 

veyor” to those of the inspector of nuisances? He would 

probably accept also those of rate-collecting, &., and for 
these extra sersices the Board might increase his salary, 

say from 18s, to 1l, per week, - sp 











THE LIBRARY OF THE INSTITUTE. 


S1r,—In reference to a letter which appeared in the 
Builaer of last week, permit we to state tuat the library 
of this Institute is open to readers daily, all the poe 
round, with the exception of a fortnight in September; 
and that during my absence the clerk is always in attend- 
ance upon ers. 

The accidental confusion of periodicals to which your 
correspondent refers was | ad due to the fact that 
we have recently changed clerks. 

8. W. Kersuaw, M.A., Librarian, 








St. Mary’s, Moorfields.—This church, which 
served as the “ pro-cathedral” of the Roman 
Catholics of London down to the building of the 
present “ pro.cathedral” at Kensington, was 
formally re-opened on the 17th inst., having been 
closed for about a year and a half, in conse- 
quence of the operations necessitated by the 
extension of the Underground Railway from Moor. 
gate-street to Liverpool-street. Daring that time 
the edifice (for the safety of which fears were at 
one time felt) has been not only strengthened 
(as we have before described) in its foundations, 
bat also thoroughly re-decorated and restored. 
The work has been execated by Messrs. Trollope 








of a verandah erected over them for the protec. 





architect, and the contract has been let pa 
Manley & Rogers, at the sum of 11,3421, 





& Co. 
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Wiscellanes, 


Examinations for Medical Officers of 
Hlealth.—At the examination in State Medicine 
at the University of Cambridge there were 
twenty-eight candidates, many of whom were of 
standing in the medical profession. The exami- 
nation, which was open to all persons, whether 
members of the university or not, was intended 
for those who are desirous of seeking appoint- 
ments as medical officers of health. The list of 
successful candidates is not yet issued. It is 
proposed that the following shall be the form of 
the certificate :— 

**Know all men, by these presents, that —— having 
been daly examined by ——, the examiners in that behalf 
appointed by the chancellor, masters, and scholars of the 

niversity of Cambridge, and having approved himself to 
the aforesaid examiners by his know and skill in 
sanitary science—to wit, in chemistry and physics, in the 
causes and prevention of epidemic and infectious diseases, 
and in the means of remedying or ameliorating those cir- 
cumstances and conditions of life which are known to be 
injurious to health, as well as in the laws of the realm 
relating to public health, is certified to be well qualified 
in respect of knowledge and skill aforesaid to fulfil the 
duties of a medical officer of health. In testimony 
whereof the vice-chancellor of the said university, by 
the authority of the said chancellor, masters, and scholars, 
has hereto set his hand and seal the —— day of —— one 
thousand eight hundred and ——. 

A. B., Vice-Chancellor.” 

Reservoir Embankments.—A letter has 
been addressed by Mr. Robert Rawlinson to the 
Waterworks Committee of the Bradford Corpo- 
ration, in which he says :— 

**Your waterworks engineer, Mr. A. R. Binnie, bas 
furnished me with further details as to the works at Lee- 
shaw Reservoir, namely, that it will be almost as rag = hon 
substitute concrete for puddle in the deep trench below 
the proposed ‘slip-joint ’ and to bare the masonry culvert 
to cover the same with concrete, as to remove the mason 
of the present culvert, leave the puddle-trench undis- 
turbed, and construct a new outlet with proper valve-well 
in the solid. This being so, I most strongly recommend 
the abandonment ofthe present culvert, and the construe- 
tion of a new one through and within the solid ground, 
#0 as to be in accordance with the only safe mode of deal- 
ing with heavy storage reservoir embankments, namely, 
removing the outlet works from the deepest portion of the 
made embankment, which is certain to have motion 
during the period of consolidation, and is exposed to the 
contingency of the never-ceasing action of water under 
high pressure upon material which may be washed and 
wasted if there is any leakage from the culvert through 
the numerous masonry joints, Such failures have taken 
= under similar conditions, The only safe mode of 

ealing with an outlet culvert required to pass water 
under high ieee ye is to construct the works solidly in the 
solid geom , and not as at present this culvert is placed, 
namely, beneath and through the loose earth of the arti- 
ficial embankment.” 

The Colossus of Rhodes Eclipsed.—The 

Colossus of Rhodes, not to speak of the German 
statue of Arminius, is (says a Paris correspon. 
dent) shortly to be eclipsed by unquestionably 
the tallest statue in the world. To commemo- 
fate and keep alive the international sympathy 
excited by the assistance given by Lafayette, 
Rochambean, and the French volunteers in the 
American War of Independence, it is proposed, 
on the approaching celebration of the centenary 
-of the declaration, to offer to the United States 
a gigantic brazen statue, representing Liberty 
enlightening the world. This colossal work is 
designed by M. Bartholdi, and the model is 
already completed. It is to be 100 ft. in height, 
and will be placed on a pedestal of 70 ft., thus 
surpassing the statue of Arminius by upwards of 
60ft. The site selected is the entrance of the 
harbour of New York. By night it will serve as 
a lighthouse. Both nations will participate ir 
the erection of the monument, the French fur- 
nishing the statue and the Americans the 
pedestal. 

iThe Galloway Newton- 
Stewart.—The “ inauguration” of a memorial 

to the memory of Randolph, ninth Earl of 
Galloway (who died in 1873), took place on the 
Sth inst. at Newton Stewart. The monument is 
57 ft. in height, 22 ft. across the bottom step, 
and 10} ft. across the basement proper. The 
stractare is composed principally of Dalmeny 
stone, interspersed with red Annan stone. It is 
Square on plan, flanked by angle buttresses, 
upon which pedestals are set, forming seats for 
four lions rampant, each lion holding a shield 
with a banneret. Above the buttresses the 
memorial becomes octagonal, and, after a series 
of intakes, is formed into a clustered colamn, the 
shafts of which are red freestone, with capitals 
of white, a moulded band running round the 

Centre. Further up, the monument is corbelled 

out with enriched cornices, over which is the 

the — the intake of the spirelet 
tarts, round which are eight gurgoyles of gro- 

poe a The architect was Mr’ R. 

ark, Newton-Stewart; and the sculptor 

Mr. Joha Rhind, Edinburgh, spines <s* 


A Great Architectural Exhibition.—If 
we are rightly informed, the Union Centrale de 
Beaux Arts Appliqués, of Paris, will organise for 
next year a retrospective exhibition on a still 
larger basis than that which drew crowds to the 
Palais de |’Industrie last year. The programme 
of the coming exhibition will not be confined to 
a collection of artistic productions grouped in 
classes, but an attempt will be made to give the 
public as complete an idea as possible of the 
application of architecture, sculptare, and 
painting to dwelling-houses during past cen- 
turies. From the commencement of the eleventh 
to about the thirteenth, only drawings of public 
monuments are generally to be obtained. Of 
such the Administration of Beaux Arts has placed 
at the disposal of the committee for the exhibi- 
tion a magnificent collection from the fourteenth 
to the eighteenth century. Each marked epoch 
will be illustrated by various rooms decorated in 
the then style, and farnished with real furniture, 
hangings, and ornaments of the period. 


Cumberland and Westmoreland Anti- 
quarian and Archwological Society. 

Arrangements are in for holding a 
winter meeting of the Cumberland and West- 
moreland Antiquarian and Archeological Society, 
in Carlisle, early in December. The cathedral 
and its surroundings will form the chief subject 
of discussion. A paper on the Carved Capitals 
of the Choir Piers, by Mr. J. Fowler, F.S.A., of 
Wakefield, will be read; also some notes on the 
“Last Judgment,” as represented in the old 
glass of the east window. Mr. Cory will conduct 
the members over the cathedral and the remains 
of the conventual buildings, and in the afternoon 
the programme will, probably, be as follows :— 


TY! A papor will be read on the Cathedral Library, 


its History, Contents, and MSS., by the Rev. 
Canon Dixon; one upon the “ Heaf,” by Miss 
Powley, to be followed by the adjourned discus. 


sion on that lady’s “ Past and Present in Cum. 
berland”; and a paper will also be read on the 


Local (Carlisle) Church Registers, by Mr. R. S. 
Ferguson. 


The Round Tower at Clones.—At the 
last meeting of the Clones Board of Guardians, 
Mr. John Brady, J.P., in the chair—the clerk 
read a letter from the secretary of the Irish 
Church Temporalities Commissioners, in reply 
to one he had addressed to them on the subject 
of the ecclesiastical ruins at Clones. It was to 
the effect that the Commissioners have no pre- 
sent intention of vesting any ecclesiastical ruins 
in the Board of Works, to be maintained as 
national monuments, in addition to those already 
80 ves A public meeting of gentlemen who 
take an interest in the preservation of these 
ancient structures was held some time ago in 
Clones, when it was suggested that if the one 
in question were vested in the Board of Works, 
that body would have the necessary repairs 
carried out; but in consequence of the above 
reply those repairs will have to be done by 
means of private subscription. 


Milton’s House in Westminster.—Mr. 
H. W. Henfrey writes:—“ Milton’s house in 
Westminster is still standing, although slightly 
altered. It is situated on the north side of 
York-street, and is not many yards from the 
St. James’s Park Station of the Underground 
District Railway. It has been lately occupied 
by a fishmonger, who placed over his shop-front 
the words: ‘The Noted Fried Fish Shop’ I 
believe that William Hazlitt lived in this house 
for some time, and that he caused the tablet to 
Milton’s memory to be fixed to the garden front 
of the house, which now looks towards the 
Wellington Barracks. In Milton’s time the 
house had a gabled roof, similar to two or three 
other old houses in York-street. Subsequently 
the walls were raised, and the top. story now 
terminates in a square parapet.” 


Extinguishing Fire on Board Ships.— 
Mr. Cargill, of Dundee, says he has protected by 
patent the following plan for extinguishing fire 
on board ships :— 


** Place a cast-iron vessel in the bottom or lower 

the ship, shaped to suit the place, it may be 4 ft. sell etch 
3 ft. deep,—no particular size. Place in this vessel about 
100 pounds weight of broken chalk ; place a orated lid 
on it, to keep out dirt and rubbish, but not close. Lead a 
copper pipe, 1 in, in diameter, from this vessel to the deck, 
the pipe to dip under the top, but not to the bottom of 
the chalk vessel. _ Should fire occur, take a jag, mix in it 
5 pounds sulphuric acid or common vitriol with 10 pounds 
water. Pour this mixture down the pipe, which will 
liberate carbonic acid gas from the chalk, This gas, being 
heavier than air, will send the sir above it, find way for 
itself in every crevice, and extinguish the fire.”’ 


A similar plan was suggested in our pages long 





ago, 


[Oor. 23, 1875. 





The Philadelphia Exhibition.—It is esti- 


mated that the total cost of the Centennial 
Exhibition at Philadelphia next year, including 
preparation of the ground, buildings, i 
expenses, &c., will be about 8,500,000 dols. 
Pennsylvania has appropriated to the Exhibition 
Fund 1,000,000 dols., and the city of Philadelphia 
1,500,000 dols. The gifts and profits from the sale 
of medals are estimated at about 500,000 dols., 
and the sale of materials left on hand at the 
close of the Exhibition at about as much more, 
A teed fund of 5,000,000 dols. is asked 
for, and it is thought that it will be fully repaid 
by the sale of tickets, and that there will be at 
least 10,000,000 of admissions to the Exhibition 
at 50 cents. for each admission. This would be 
at the rate of nearly 65,000 persons daily for the 
six months the Exhibition will be open. 
Arbitration in Trade Disputes.—At the 
Trade Unions Congress, held at Glasgow last 
week, Mr. Bailey (Preston) moved, “ That this 
Congress, heartily approving of the pricinples of 
arbitration in trade disputes, recommends the 
various trades to take steps for the establishment 
of courts of conciliation and arbitration in their 
ive towns and districts.” Mr. Vincent 
(Birmingham) seconded the motion. Mer. Bloor 
(Stafford) said they had in his district for some 
years an arbitration court, consisting of ten 
employers and ten men. It met quarterly, 
whether there was any dispute or not, and both 
employers and men had always submitted loyally 
to its decisions. Mr. Kane (Darlington) was 
satisfied after experience that courts of arbitra- 
tion under proper regulation were the best way 
of settling trade disputes. The motion was 


carried unanimously. 
Wards at the 


Proposed : 
Altrincham Workhouse.—Messrs. Mills & 
Margatroyd, architects, lately prepared plans for 
certain alterations at this workhouse with the 
view of providing new infirmary wards. Mr. 
Corbett and Dr. Monat, inspectors from the 
office of the Local Government Board, have, 
however, refused to sanction the erection of the 
hospital between the girls’ wing and the back 
laundry. The alternative of pulling down the 
fever hospital and erecting two pavilions on 
its site and on what is called the Master’s garden 
they considered, but would not seriously enter- 
tain until all efforts had been exhausted for pro- 
curing additional land at the back, and such ad. 
ditional land ought, they say, to be secured up 
to the fence next to the racecourse. 

Warrington as a Port.—We lately referred 
toa scheme for constructing docks in Warrington, 
and the plans for the various works have now 
been prepared by Mr. R. Vawser, ©.E., the 
borough engineer. The chief feature in the 
scheme is a new channel for flood and tidal 
waters cut straight across the meadows from 
Walton Bridge to Bank Quay Reach; and the 
placing of a pair of locks where the old river 
course would diverge from the new water-course, 
so as to convert the whole of the Bank Quay 
curve into a dock. The waterin the dock would 
be maintained at high-water level of spring 
tides, which would give a depth of about 18 ft. at 
all states of the tide, and might easily be increased. 
When finished, the dock will provide 40 acres of 
deep water, and 6,000 lineal yards of quay 
space, 

The Professorship of Archsxology. 
The Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge has given notice that the Disney pro- 
fessorship of archeology having become vacant 
by the expiration of the term of five years for 
which Professor Churchill Babington was elected, 
the election of a person to fill the office was 
announced to take place at Emmanuel College 
Lodge on the 22nd inst. The professor must be a 
member of the University of Cambridge and of 
the degree of Master of Arta or of some higher 
degree. He is to deliver six lectures, at least, 
in the course of each academical year, on such 
days and st such hours as the Vice-Chancellor 
shall appoint. The professorship is tenable for 
five years, and the professor may be re-elected. 


New Bank at Banff.— New premises for the 
City of Glasgow Banking Company have just been 
completed in Carmelite-street, Banff, from a de- 
sign by Mr. James Boucher, architect, Glasgow. 
The building is of two stories, the-whole of the 
facade being of axed granite. Mr. Morrison, 
Aberchirder, was the contractor; Mr. John 
Mitchell, Banff, did the carpenter work; Mr. 
John Gibson, Banff, the plaster work; Mr. Alex. 
Walker, Banff, wasslater ; and the plumber work 
was provided by Mr. John Thomson, Banff, The 





cost was 1,3001. 
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for Rhyl.—Mr. 


New Drainage Scheme 
Latham, C.E., has been employed for some | past 


weeks past inspecting the town of Rhyl, with 
the view of advising the Rhyl Commissioners as 
to the best of disposing of the sewage of 
the town and perfecting the drainage, and has 
now presented a report thereon. The scheme 
he advises will take the sewage right under the 
river Voryd, the outfall being at a point at 
right angles with the telegraph-house on the 
Abergele shore, and will therefore carry the 
matter away to sea miles from the bathing 
station. By the adoption of this scheme no 
artificial means will be needed for cleansing the 
drains, and most of the old drains can be utilised. 
The entire cost will be about 7,0001. 


Association of Municipal and Sanitary 
Engineers aud Surveyors.—The seventh 
meeting of the District Committee for the Mid- 
lands was fixed to be held in Cheltenham on the 
21st October, and it was intended to inspect the 
sewage-tanks, worke, and irrigation farm, and 
the waterworks. The following papers were on 
the list :—The Sanitary Development of Chelten- 
ham, with statistics, by Mr. D. J. Humphris, 
Borough Surveyor ; the Geology of Cheltenbam, 
by Dr. Wright, Medical Officer of Health. A 
meeting of the members of the Home Counties 
District will be held at the city of Oxford, on 
Friday, the 5th of November, when various 
papers will be read, and works visited. 

The Strabane Surveyorship.—Mr. William 
M‘Cullovgh has been elected surveyor to the 
Strabane Town Commissioners in the room of 
Mr. J. F. E. Barnes, C.E. The following resolu- 
tion was unanimously agreed to :—“ Mr. J. F. E. 
Barnes having resigned his situation as engineer 
to the Strabane Town Commissioners, through 
circumstances which he could not control, we 
have pleasure in certifying that while in our 
service we had every respect for, and confidence 
in, his professional abilities, and ever found him 
energetic in the discharge of his duties, and 
courteous and unobtrusive in his general de- 
meanour.” 

An Ancient Sceptre.— General de Cesnola, 
United States Consul at Cyprus, is reported to 
have made a valuable discovery. In the course 
of some excavations which he is conducting at 
Episcopo, near Limasol, on the site of ancient 
Curtium, a tomb was opened, of large dimen- 
sions, which was found to contain a sceptre of 
solid gold, bracelets, and a necklace ornamented 
with precious stones. The sceptre weighs 
4} okes, or abont 12 1b. On the bracelets, which 
are of thin gold, are engraved inscriptions which 
have not yet been deciphered. The whole will 
shortly be sent to New York. 

Submarine Tunnel at Rio de Janeiro.— 
The Brazilian Government has under considera- 
tion a project by Mr. Backnall for connecting 
the north and south railway of the 
empire with the capital by a tunnel under the 
narrow entrance of the Bay of Rio de Janeiro, 
between the capital and the submarine city of 
Nitheloy, a distance of about two miles. The 
preliminary investigations are said to demon- 
strate the practicability of the undertaking. 
Mr. Peter W. Barlow, U.E., left for Rio by the 
steamer of the 24th ult., commissioned to con- 
duct the survey and prepare the necessary plans 
and estimates. 

King’s College, London.—The following 
scholarships and exhibitions amongst others 
have been adjudged :—-Science Exhibition (open) 
given by the Clothworkers’ Company, to J. F. 
W. Silk. Special Extra Exhibition, W. P. Root. 
General Literature and Science Department, 
Freake Exhibitions, to C. H. K. Harper, T. F. 
Hobson. Applied Science Department, Freake 
Exhibition, to H. Nettlefold; College Exhibi- 
tions, to J. P. Kirkman, D. 8. Marjoribanks, J. 
L. Rigden. Whitworth Exhibitioners, G. ©. 
Marks, W. J. Tilbrook, Wm. Walker; Denis 
McDonnell and F. H. Norvill equal. 


Typography.—The Paper and Printing 
Trades’ Journal points out various cases in which 
difficulties ocour through the 9 and 6 
being confoundable through being turned upside 
down, and makes the sensible suggestion, that 
if SGuettl ai dims tn colhenteliaarcla 
per portion of it,—thus 9,— ility of a 
oueutinaes . . 

The Railway Station at Preston.—A 
correspondent, in reply to our recent notice, 
says that a new station is about to be built, and 
that the old station will be cleared away. We 
are very glad to hear it; the station has long 
been a disgrace. 
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A New Trade in Cornwall.—Daring the 
summer months a new industry has been 
established in Cornwall, that of curing pilchards 
in ‘tins, as Sardines 4 Vhuile. The Cornish 
Sardine Company (Limited), of Falmouth, has 
two factories on the coast, at which large quan- 
tities of these fish are cured on the method 
adopted in France. The trade is a perfectly 
new one in this country, though, as the principal 
authorities state that the “ pilchard” and the 
“sardine” are identical, there is no reason why 
it should not have been established long ago. 

Velocity of Light.— Professor Cornu, of the 
Ecole Polytechnique, Paris, has put intosuccessful 
use & new instrument for measuring the velocity 
of light between two stations, in which an 
electrical apparatus is used, giving, it is believed, 
more accurate measurements than the well- 
known toothed-wheel arrangement of Fizeau. 
Foucault fixed the velocity of light, by his instru- 
ment, at 185,157 miles persecond. Prof. Cornu, 
by his new instrament, fixes the velocity of light 
at 186,660 miles per second, or 1,503 miles 
faster per second than Foucault. 


Inverness Cathedral.— Lady Eden and Miss 
Wilmot have presented several sculptured figures 
to be placed in the niches on the west front of 
Inverness Cathedral. The contribution includes 
a large group of figures in high relief, occupying 
the tympanum of the door, and illustrative of 
the Saviour’s last Charge to the Eleven 
Apostles, “ Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the Gospel to every creature.” There are 
besides four single statues, representing St. 
Peter, St. Paul, St. Andrew, and John the 
Baptist. The figures are in Portland stone, and 
the sculptor was Mr. Earp, of London. 


Amalgamation of the London Gas Com- 
panies.—The Journal of Gaslighting announces 
that the directors of the Chartered and Imperial 
Gas Companies have resolved to recommend 
their respective shareholders to amalgamate the 
two undertakings forthwith, and is of opinion 
that the reply of the shareholders cannot be 
doubtful. ‘“ Nothing can bo lost, while very 
much can be gained, by the union. The two 
companies are in every respect so much on an 
equality that they were clearly marked out for 
combination on equal terms.” 


Continuous Breaks.—The directors of the 
Metropolitan Railway Company, testing the 
merits of various kinds of breaks, have decided 
to adopt ‘Smith’s vacuum breaks.” These 
breaks have been in use on the St. John’s-wood 
line since June, 1874, and having been found 
to work satisfactorily (more than 200,000 stops 
having been made with them), they have now 
been applied to the whole of the company’s trains, 
and have been in full operation since the 4th inst. 


Presentation to the Liverpool Art 
Gallery.— In the article headed ‘ Current 
Notes in Liverpovl,” in our last number, a 
misplaceient of an asterisk by the printer made 
it appear, by a note, that it was Mr. Poynter's 
“Golden Age” which had been bonght in 
Liverpool and presented to the Gallery of Art, 
whereas the picture really presented was Mr. 
Armitage’s “‘ Emperor Julian,” mentioned in the 
next line of the text. 

Pumps.—A special Gold Medal has been 
awarded to Messrs. Jahn & Henry Gwynne, of 
the Hammersmith Ironworks, London, for their 
patent Direct.acting Centrifugal Pumping- 
engine, at the International Exhibition at 


Cologne, which has just closed. This firm were | Innes, 


the makers of the large pumping-engines of this 
class which have lately been erected at Ferrara, 
in Northern Italy, and which form the largest 
set of pumping machinery in the world. 

Prudhoe Memorial Convalescent Home, 
Whitley, Northumberland.— The demands 
upon the accommodation of this Institution have 
of late increased to such an extent that, in order 
to meet them, the committee have decided to 
enlarge the building, and have accordingly in. 
structed their architect, Mr. Thomas Oliver, to 
prepare plans for the accommodation of fifty 
additional patients. 

Mr. Edward Roberts, Architect. — We 
have heard, with extreme regret, of the death of 
Mr. Edward Roberts, F.S.A., which took place 
on the 16th inst., after a long and wearing illness. 
We will take another occasion to give some par- 
ticulars of his career. 

The Dorchester Surveyorship.—The Dorset 
County Ezpress of the 19th inst. understands 


that Mr. Philipps, the borough surveyor, has | Windso 


tendered his resignation to the Town Council. 


The Westminster Roman-Catholic Cathe- 
dral.—Mr. Clatton wishes it understood that the 
engraved sketch we published was made “ from 
an indifferent p ph of the original draw- 
ing,” and without his authority. We received 
copies of the photograph from two quarters, with, 
as we then i , the concurrence of the 
architect. 

Fall of a Warehouse at Bacup.—A large 
stone-built warehouse at Bacup, in the occupa- 
tion of Mr. Lord, farniture broker, gave signs of 
collapse on Monday. The surveyor of the Local 
Board was hastily summoned, and he made all 
haste in search of men to shore up the building, 
but daring his temporary absence the building 
gradually gave way. 

A “British Workman” for Colchester- 
The contract for the erection of the ‘ British 
Workman,” —or public-house without the drink,— 
at Colchester, has been taken by Mr. T. Dupont, 
for 1,1351. The plans have been provided by 
Mr. Humphrey Baker, architect, of Chelmsford. 
The site is at the corner of St. Nicholas-passage 
and Culver-street. 


“Harrison of Chester.”—The death was 
announced last week of Miss Ann Harrison, the 
younger of the two daughters of Thomas 
Harrison, architect, of Chester, who designed the 
Chester Castle and Assize Court Buildings, and 
also the Grosvenor Bridge. The bridge over the 
Lune at Lancaster is also one of his works. 


Yarmouth Agquarium.—Last week Lord 
Saffield laid the foundation-stone of an aquarium 
which is about to be erected at Great Yarmouth. 
The site of the aquarium is a piece of ground 
near the Pier Britannia. The architects are 
Messrs. Masey & Norton, and the contractors, 
Messrs. Aldin & Sons. 


Mr. C. B. Birch, who was for many years 
the priacipal assistant of the late Mr. J. H. Foley, 
R.A., and who is one of the sculptors named in 
his will to complete his unfinished works, has 
just been elected a member of the Graphic 
Society, in the place of the late Mr. J. Birnie 
Philip. 

The Rotherham Market Scheme.—At a 
meeting of the Rotherham Town Conncil, on the 
6th inst., the Town-clerk submitted an approxi- 
mate estimate (7,000/.), from Messrs. Hll & 
Swann, the architects of the proposed new market 
for Rotherham. 


The Worshipfal Company of Tuarners.— 
The Company’s prizes, supplemented by gifts of 
the Baroness Burdett Coutts, for turning in hard 
and soft wood, will be presented by the Lord 
Mayor, at the Mansion House, on this Saturday. 


The Royal Aquarium and Sommer and 
Winter Garden Society’s second ballot for the 
election of Fellows was held on the 18th inst. 
759 ladies and gentlemen came up for election, 
of whom 510 were duly elected. 

A New Masonic Hall for Sarrey is just 
now being completed in the Camberwell New- 
road, and will soon be opened. The architect is 
Mr. E. Clark. 

The Tranmere Sarveyor.—The salary of 
Mr. Richardson, surveyor to the Tranmere Local 
Board, has recently been increased from 1801. to 
4001, 








TENDERS 
For house at Burgess-hill, Sussex, Messrs. Tress & 
architects ;— 






Cement Front. Brick Front. 

Norman ....00..++ woes 446 0 
CTIQOS ....000c00 BB396 0. crores 3,300 0 
Niblett & Son eee ©. ceca 3, 0 
Steer ........ ecceccessesssees 3,125 0  ccccee 2,995 0 
GNI dtiniecocerscsncene 3,050 0 ..... . 2,910 0 
Longley (accepted) ... 2,590 0 ...... 2, 0 





For and decorations to the Grove, Kentish- 
M rs. 














town. esers, Tress & Innes, architects :-— 
Kershaw £1,530 0 0 
1,155 0 0 
awtrey 1,133 0 0 
Sewell "983 0 0 
Fish (accepted) .....0.....0000e0008 942 0 0 





For alterations and additions to stables, &c., at Long- 
croft, Pickhurst-green, near Hayes, Kent, Messrs, Tress 
& Innes, architects :— 





£969 18 6 
Payne & Balding..................0000+ 872 0 0 
Hooker (accepted) ..............css000 619 0 0 





For demolition and re-erection of house, in Goswell- 
road, and alterations to house adjoining. Messrs, Tress 
& Innes, architects :— 

Sewell & Son (accepted) ....... «. £1,527 0 0 


For alterations and additions to Cranbourne-court, 
i vr Forest. Messrs. Tress & Innes, architects ;— 








& Son (accepted) .........£750 0 0 
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For finishing three a, at hie pata for Mr. 
Thomas Cook. Mr. Brinsley, architect :-— 
Bartiett (accepted)... sodtind sevens £985 0 0 


For various works for the Widnes Local Board, Widnes. 
Mr. Thomas Higginson, surveyor :— 
For forming epproaches to the New ee Hall :— 















Yorks. — Ish Stone. 
Wood wat wae ——— 0 a 012 0 
eeeess > jostenastene : 4 "e24 0 
Hunking .....ssccceesevees _ 
eee werent ssvteensensnt . 718 0 738 0 
Worthington ....... aS 635 0 
Pickthall & Co. a. ae 674 0 
DOOOR  ccsscsmerennn BO 0 cccves 620 0 
Potter (accepted) .. eS A ee 588 0 
For forming, paving, and sewering Earle-street, 
SIAAGAN  ccsnsontssensiomnaege: ae 2 
Alleard . a "eee = 
Hunking... 963 0 0 
Worthington. 941 0 0 
Hearst ........ 919 0 0 
Hammond ........ 95 00 
Pickthall & Co...... 853 VU OU 
Potter (accepted) ....... » 2 ae 


a forming, paving, and ‘ities of Church-street, 
idnes :— 





Alleard  ........00 chaste ver, Fe 
TERRIA csccussseeceusnostmeas ereoncee 993 0 0 
BOOED .. dc reseserqsnersesectcccanboneness 982 0 0 
Hammond . : ~~ 940 00 
We ORION, oc cisneesissometorerine 893 0 0 
re to eee 855 0 0 
Potter (accepted)  .........0.ce0000 .  a-2 3 
te forming, paving, and making-up of Caroline-street, 
idnes :— 
Wood & Andrews ....... deveesovenee . £526 0 0 
i EER peessoonnned . 39917 1 
OS ES pockbebesoaersssebe 353 0 0 
POE | codnctiojsdtenkbincnicee wtianens es 
Fn ag A ETE esondsnorsanede nee 2:2 
a. ee hidden ceereniad 337 0 0 
303 0 0 
302 0 0 
297 0 0 





For cottage, &c., in Woollaton-street, Nottingham, for 


Mr. B. Dobeil. Mr, T. G. Alderson, architect : — 
MeP ROTOR, . sscrscosmnsstecesinavivis £26) 0 0 
Bew0NL ociseercvcasensocessosecososssoosinn , 235 0 0 
We le © CRT cccccoccccesconccssehaes 209 10 0 
Mason (accepted) odessssavenseseseess . 198 00 


For new gallery and alterations to Wesleyan Chapel, 
Tevon’s-road, Bromley, for the trustees. Mr, Harry 
Long: taff, architect :— 

Nagle seessevees. 4: cesvenee 
Bangs & iii cccianees 
Johnson 





For pulling down old premises ‘and rebuilding new, in 
Cork-street, and alterations and additions to house, Bur- 
ling.on-street, W., for Mr. Sang. Messrs. Mayhew & 


Knight, architects. No quantities supplied :— 

If new roof to 

Burhngton-street 

House, add 

TROGPSOR........c0ccseescees eo 0 ..... £145 0 
Browne & Robinson .. BO00° D cece 113 0 
Clemence ..........00000008 3,895 O  ...000 14 (0 
Laurence .......0s.0008 sco): MME . sasame 120 

PAP TUROES | ccresesesreeinses « B,107 © cocces 93 0 





For the erection of a school, to provide accommodation 
for 756 children, on the site in Biomfield-road, Burrage- 
town, Plumstead, for the School Board for London. Mr. 
EB, R. Robson, architect :— 








Lonergan  ......00+ docssevcooscccescos ee, 08 8 © 
Downs & Co. ........ et 00 
Atherton & Latta .. 00 
EE denceone wssorenne Tpnee 8:@ 
ee ° 00 
Nightingale .., 666 0 0 
WOON cicitvees oor , 00 
Ee scenvempeheeiiions: Eee. 
Kirk & Randaill............. eipdsensess 7,230 0 0 
SD” .isicceesersccapspcuemaotieal 993 0 0 


6, 
* Recommended by the Works Committee for acceptance. 


For the erection of ten- -quarter brewery, engine-house, 
stores, thirty-quarter malting, dray-shed, stabling, 
boundary-walis, &c,, at Market Weighion. Mr. William 
Hawe, architect. Quantities by Mr. B. Starr :— 








Lingworth DOGS, cicissinsees Sercenne . £7,803 0 0 
Se evcesesensecines badedosee . 6,666 0 0 
Habbershaw ....... erceccssccccconeccen G00) 15 6 
Foster & Son...... - 6305 3 2 
APNOLE ......000. - . 6000 0 0 
Berry ..... «we. 5,839 0 0 
ce ee ED ecosccee 6,008 8 O 
Pape (accepted) ..... 799 0 0 


6. 
Various tenders were “also “sent in "for 
separately, 
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For wing to National schools, at Stanton Drew 
Somersetshire, Mr. EK. T. Boston, architect : - : 
Keeling & Coles (accepted) £950 0 0 


For bay-window, at Kin well- -hall, } Bi th, 
Mr, E. T. Boston, acl fos fai eae eae: 


Corner (accepted) ..........0 sessevee e200 0 0 





For drainage works, for the Clutton Sanitary Authority, 
Somersetshire. Mr, E. 1. en surveyor ;— 
Maggs & Corner (accepted).........£139 0 0 





For probationary wards, Sutton Schools :-— 
£ 





eoooocoo 
ooooooo 


For drainage works, for the Clutton and Bath Sanit 
as, Semssesstohien. Messrs, E, T. Boston 
E, H.8 § mapeess ieee pa 


= 








For rebuilding the Ordnance Arms tavern, Chatham 
Intra, for sensed Hulkes, Messrs. John Foord & Sons, 
architects :-— 













































Bathurst £555 0 0 
OIE cccininrnersces nsiensbishinenenind. a ee 
Naylaer (accepted) 647 0 0 
For four shops, Kingston-on-Thames :— 

Timberley £6,372 0 0 
Yates 5,985 0 0 
REET TRIE Ke 
Wells 5,507 0 9 
Beale. st 5,494 0 0 
Dover, Bon, & Co. .....cccrrcceees . 5,360 0 0 
Sudden seteeese seeeeeee eeeeeseees seseeeseee 5,358 00 
Kearen 5,323 0 0 
Steve eteen 6,278 0 0 
OT cconshises 5,265 0 0 
Sawyer 6,238 0 0 
EMRE * scotesctsceteses  cabbeaeismancs See ae 
BEBGOR oc ccersesese sacseenncssecnsinesesd ee oe 

4,824 5 0 

4,086 15 0 


? 


For the construction of the new swimming-bath, in the 
City of Canterbury, for the Swimming Bath Company. 
Mr, John G. Hall, architect :— 


CORORE ....cescrreeccscscosesenvens 0 
Dover, Sons, & Co, sos... 0 
eae copennet 0 
Naylar.. 0 
Wil08 ssccccsocscenes banee 1,844 0 
Gaskin (accepted) sebiaskash eosdeens Ayaan 20, © 





For laying in drains and making the roads to the Tower 
Hamlets Estate, for the Walthamstow Local Board. Mr. 
J. H. Swan, engineer, Quantities by Mr. E. Morfee :— 

















Contract No. 3. 
Colas - sccccusescsionssticectielostaianses 3,469 0 0! 
Pound ....... , 2,935 0 0 
Fortescue .. 2,899 0 0 
Potter 2,860 0 0 
Will wsees 2,715 0 0 
Bl field 2,549 0 0 
Wilson.......... Sesion 2,380 0 0 
JOCKAOR ....2-cceveeseese 2,320 0 0 
Paice (accepted) iesiced 1,999 0 0 
Dover, =. tee 1,927 0 0 
EMEA  diasstnoscebratinccesereereve paavaen 1,806 0 0! 
Contract No.2 
RIE ccnindincas CRATE ORE ssaeee £1,595 0 0 
UE Sadie sans - 1,593 0 0 
Fortescue ..... . 1,443 0 0 
Potter .......... » 140 00 
Bloomfield .. . 1,430 0 0 
Sella 1,404 0 0 
Wilson.......... ° 1,400 0 0 
Jackson ...........008 sani . 1,380 0 0 
Dover, 80n, & Co, ..... « 1,354 0 0 
Paice (accepted) ...... se 1,200 0 0 
TAG nivitisitiiinieintt iia age 
For a house to be built on the estate of Mr. H. W- 
Draper, Enfield. Mr, T. J. Hill, architect. Quantities 
by Messrs. Osborne & Russell :— 

BOGOR ceceoeesstses .. £2,404 0 0 
Patman ....... 00 
Field & Son . 00 
sein ms Son ; . 

airhe accepted 

Bentley : soaqenaen iid Aaoies 00 








For the superstructure of the parish church of St. 
Mary, Whitechapel. Mr. Ernest C, Lee, architect. 
Quantities by Mr. L. C, Riddett :— 


Ashby & Horner..................: .. £16,912 0 0 
Gammon & Sons........... suesce coe 16,508 08 
Lucas Bros. ............. abcehesesanen . 16,440 0 0 
Holland & coment saagheouadengas 16,200 0 0 
Conder .......... enisecianctehes De ee 
Tacobs ...........ee0 pueouawnbnnpaie . 15,798 0 0 
Elkington ...csccssscessscssssrseeees 15,689 0 0 
MONI ccc sastendibevohordaenss seneunenes - 15,643 0 0 
EEE . Stated ansotacccsncnolecaseshoane’s 15,621 0 0 
NIE ith i nicairrceuncivacsboseen eeeboees 5389 0 0 
Chappell .......... Sécnmasbacoeebeine 15,500 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are forced to postpone a number of communications, 

R. M. B. (shall appear ; other particulars, if sent, shall have atten- 
tion).—Omega (take advice on the spot, in view of the local building 
laws. If wall is wholly on owner's ground, neighbours would be 
liable to action for trespass at common law).— Architect (do not bring 
an action : compromise).—J. M.—E. B.—G. T.—W. G. B.—F.—H, M.— 
J. @.—Cave.—J. T.—R. C. P.—Carbon Filter Co.—D, B,—J. M. G.— 
R. K.—Turners’ Co.—W. G.—L.—J. C.—C. 8.—W. R. C—B, L-~- 
R. H. C —G. W.—P. G. 8.—R. P.- W.N.—-E. C.—W. M.-C. L E~ 
J.G.N.—C. J. B.—H. G.—W. E-—A. L—J. L—G. C—S. W. K.— 
H. H—T. G.—A Bricklayer Clerk of Works (next week).—W. C. T. 
(next week). 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


All statements of facts, list of tonto Oe must [—— 
by the name and address of the sender, not 
publication. 

Notx—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetiugs, rests, of course, with the authors. 
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CHARGES FOR 
ANTED” ADVERTISEMENTS. 
preg Vacant, 
an’ 
Each odditional ins gbettin em ee 1 ee 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER ” is ied, direct trom the Office, to residen 
in any ae ss oe ited “Kinglou on ‘eon ed lec oe ocean 





~ ent stamps for amounts under Any larger sum 
should be peniened oudan Paes yante ai the Post ome, 
King-street, Cov », WAC. to Dobe LAS FOURDBINIER. _ 


Advertisements camnot be received for the current 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Testi 
montats left at the Ofice in reply to Advertise. 
ments, and strongly recommends that Corizs 
ONLY should be sent. 

6H NOTICE.—AU communications 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, Yen 8 poms he 
addressed to “The Publisher of 
No. 46, Catherine-street, Covent Socaes. rips other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
‘ Editor,” and nor to the “ Publisher.” 








Bath Stone of best quality. 
BANDELL, SAUNDERS, & OO. (Limited), 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdte; 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, on 
application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr.] 

Patent Selenitic Cement, with double the 
asual sand , is much stronger than mortar. 
Plastering finished in much less time at less cost. 
Prerg substitute for Portland cement for 
Concrete at less than half its price.—21}4, Mill. 
bank-street, S.W. [Apvr.] 








Asp 
M STODABT & OO 


Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, B.C. [Apvt.] 


Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—These 
Quarries are now fully opened out, and are pro. 
ducing Slates in all sizes, and in any quantity: 
sound, and of choice green tint.—For samples 
and further particulars, apply to the MANAGER, 
at the Quarries, Narberth.road, R.8.0. [Apvrt.] 


Notice to Inventors. 

HERBERT & CO. Patent Office, 67, Strand, 
London. British and Foreign Patents obtained 
at Fixed and Moderate Charges. Searches made. 
Sales and Licences negotiated. Handbook and 
information gratis.—[ ADvr. ] 














J. L. BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED HOT- WATER 


APPARATUS, 

FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &o, 
OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS:— 

No. 34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 


Illustrated Pamphlet on ‘‘ Heating” post free for 
Twelve Stamps. 


aiphah & eo 












Houser S PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description. 


364, BOROUGH ROAD, 
LONDON, 8.E. 


om 





v 


Discount to Builders, 
Iilustrated Sheet on application. 





ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING,— 
Builders and Others pt! a really end cee caa have a 

SET of MODELS for BUILDERS’ BOOKS, BLE ENTRY. to 
which was awarded the ~~ offered in ** The builder,” No. 1,180, and 
which has been aw age th many e firms. Also a modified 
arrangemeut by fing Entry, suitable r small builders. —Address, 


E. A. JUNES, 2, Preemason’s-terrace, Iiford-road, Upton, EB. 


THE BEST AND LATEST PRICE ag 
OCK WOO half-bouad, 4s. or cloth 3s. 6d. 


WOOD’s BUILDERS’ and CON- 
TRACTORS’ PRICK BOOK for 1875. with which is incor- 
porated Atchley’s and portions of the late G. R. Burnell’s Price 
—— Edited by F. T. W. MILLER, Architect, with latest prices 





present time. 
“A multitudinous variety of information for builders and con- 
"— Building News. 
** Well done and reliahle.”— English Mechanic. 
London : LOCKWOOD & Cu. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court. 


NEW ADDITION of PRUF. MAXWELL’S MANUAL ae Hat. 
Ou FRIDAY NEXT, in small 8vo, price 3s. 


[THE THEORY of HEAT. 


By J. CLERK MAXWELL, M.A. LL.D. Elin. F.RSS. L, & E. 
Hon. Fellow of Trin, Coll. and Prof. of Experimental Physics in the 
Univ. of Cambridge. 

The Fourth edition, revised throughout, with additions. (Edited, 
in the Text-Books of Science, by T. M. GUOVEVE, M.A. Lecturer on 
Applied Mechanics at the School of Mines.) 

London: LONGMANS & CO. 


ORNAMENTAL WRITING for PAINTERS and WRITERS. 


H D. SMITH’S MANUAL of PLAIN 


® and ORNAMENTAL | ALPHABETS, Ancient and Modern, 
for the Use of E | Writers, sent post-free on 














receipt of 1s. 6d. in stampa. 
T. J, ALLMAN, a Oxford-street, London. 





